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ROBABLY every man and woman who 

sees this advertisement will recognize 

the name signed to it. Most of you 
will say to yourselves: “Glidden: Oh, 
certainly! They make paint.” 


Yes, Glidden makes paint. Good paint, too. 
In fact, Glidden is one of the largest manu- 
facturers of high quality paints in the 
world today, and its products are so uni- 
versally used that their slogan is “Every- 
where on Everything.” 


But this advertisement isn’t about paints. 
Not even about Glidden paints. It’s about 
some other things Glidden is doing that 


are vitally important to all of us now that 
our country is at war. Things Glidden is 
doing that are going to help us wim that war. 


For instance—powdered metals that Glidden 
developed for pressing into automobile 
parts are now helping to speed parts pro- 
duction for tanks, trucks, planes and guns. 
Glidden babbitt metals are making bearings 
for the same kinds of equipment. Glidden 
cuprous oxide is helping to coat the water- 
borne parts of the great two-ocean Navy 
we're building and the 18,000,000 tons 
of cargo ships to be completed by the end 
of next year. 


Glidden’s litharge, red and white leads, 
titanium oxides, resins and naval stores, 
chemicals and pigments play their part in 
every phase from coating shells and bombs 
to printing posters. 


Glidden finishes make it possible for a 
freight car to get two coats of paint in five 
hours—instead of forty-eight—thus helping 
our railroads haul more war supplies on 
faster schedules. 


Glidden pioneered for years in encourag- 
ing American farmers to grow soya beans. 
And today millions of pounds of Glidden 
soya bean flour, proteins and other soya 
products are being consumed. So too are 
Durkee vegetable oils and shortenings. 


For The Glidden Company comprises many 
enterprises and many industries. All of 
these are backed by great and diversified 
resources accumulated through seventy 
years of growth and experience—vast 
financial strength, control of raw materials, 
factories and branches in strategic centers, 
and technical skill for developing new 
processes and products. 


And with all of this, Glidden is still making 
paints, varnishes, lacquers and enamels for 
home and industrial use—making them of 
the same fine quality as in peace times. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


National Headquarters: Cleveland, Ohio 
Branches and Factories in Principal Cities 


GLIDDEN PAINT PRODUCTS CARRY 
THIS FAMOUS MARK OF QUALITY 
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stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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The Heypven hexagon is a con- 
ventionalized representation of the 
chemist’s benzine ring. It was adopt- 
ed to symbolize the many contri- 
butions of this organization to better 
living through the broad field of 
organic chemistry. 

This trade mark thus reflects the 
valuable and dependable services 
which have been the basis of 
Heyden’s productive career in the 
development and manufacture of fine 
chemicals. 


50 UNION NEW YORK 
CHICAGO Branch: 180 N. WackER Drive 


CONTINUOUS 


RESEARCH 


Makes possible the 
CHEMICALS 


we ‘feed’ 


AMERICA'S INDUSTRIES 


CHEMICALS FOR 


Metal-W orking, Textiles, Lubricants, 
Leather, Paper, Paint, Varnish, 
Plastics, Rubber, Synthetic Resins, 
Lacquer, Waterproofing, Cosmetics. 


VITAMINS FOR 
Foods, Feeds, 
Pharmaceuticals 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO. 
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FOR FIGHTING AND FOOD 


International Produces Basie Materials 
That Will Help Win the War 


International is building plants at Austin, Texas, and Carlsbad, New 
Mexico, for the Defense Plant Corporation and, with the aid and cooper- 
ation of Dow Chemical Company, will manufacture vitally needed 


magnesium metal 


International is also supplying industry and agriculture with vital 
materials from mines and plants at more than 30 strategic points. 


PHOSPHATE-—our Florida and Ten- 
nessee phosphate mines are producing at 
capacity to supply the demand from 
domestic fertilizer manufacturers. 


POTASH — with International’s addi- 
tional production of a complete line 
of all grades of potash at the Union 
Potash Mines at Carlsbad, New Mexico, 
America is now completely independent 
of foreign supplies of potash. 


FERTILIZER-—larger tonnages of 
“International Fertilizers” are being 
manufactured to help farmers produce 
with less labor the huge crops which 
will be needed by the country and the 
world in 1942. 


CHEMICALS — phosphoric acids and 
associated chemicals are being supplied 
by International for use in many essential 
war materials, 


Today with rapid expansion in its activities, with new manufacturing 
plants being built and planned, with a larger research staff working 
on product improvement and development for all divisions of the cor- 
poration and with a steadily growing organization, International is 
well prepared to meet its present and future responsibilities to agricul- 


ture, industry and America. 


On December 1, 1941, Internatiorial Agricultural Corporation changed its name to— 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


20 N. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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UNITED CARBON COMPANY 


Carbon Black 
Natural Gas 
Gasoline 


Executive Offices - - - 
Sales Offices - - - 


Charleston, W. Va. 
- New York, Akron, Chicago 


a & Curtis heads an under- 
writing group offering $1 million 
National Oil Products Company de- 
bentures 3%s of 1957, priced at 
102%. Other underwriters are 
Schwabacher & Company and Keb- 
bon, McCormick & Company. 

Net proceeds will be applied $500,- 
000 to the payment at maturity of 
notes payable, and the balance to in- 
crease the general corporate funds of 
the company, in order to provide for 
the rieeds of its increased business. 

National Oil Products Company 
manufactures and sells chemical pro- 
ducts used chiefly for industrial pur- 
poses, and vitamin products and 
concentrates. The industrial chemical 
products, which constituted approxi- 
mately 56 per cent of the 1941 sales 
volume, include chemically treated oils 
and fats, water-insoluble metallic 
soaps and water soluble soaps. Vita- 
min products and concentrates consti- 
tuted 37 per cent of sales. 


Following sale last May of an $80 
million issue of first 334s of 1971, the 
Union Electric Company of Missouri 
entered the new capital market on 
Monday with a $10 million block of 
the same series. Eight banking syn- 
dicates participated in the competitive 
bidding for the issue, which went to 
Lehman Brothers and associates on a 
bid of approximately 109.28. The 
following Wednesday the bonds were 
reoffered to the public at a price of 
109% to yield 2.87 per cent to ma- 
turity. 

Proceeds from this sale are tg be 
used by Union Electric to finance its 
large scale construction program, 
which has been accelerated to keep 
pace with the expanding demands for 
power by defense industries in the St. 
Louis area. The company is a sub- 
sidiary of The North American Com- 
pany, and was the first major system 
organized by the latter (back in 1902) 
as an integrated property capable of 
rendering an all-around utility serv- 
ice. The system extends roughly 250 
miles up and down the Mississippi 
River, with the St. Louis industrial 
area as its center. 


* 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale has filed 
with the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission a registration statement cov- 
(Please turn to page 27) 
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CHEMICALS 


EXPAND 


FOR PEACE 


Expanded plant capacity devoted solely to munitions 
will be largely “excess” after the war, but much of the 
new development in other lines will be permanent. 


| oe considered one of the out- 
standing “growth industries,” the 
chemical manufacturers’ rate of ex- 
pansion has been greatly accelerated 
since the beginning of our industrial 
mobilization program. Since most in- 
dustrial chemicals are basic materials 
used in many war industries, the 
doubling and trebling of production 
goals under a full war economy has 
resulted in steadily increasing de- 
mands upon companies in this group. 
In addition, the war is stimulating to 
other types of chemical products, such 
as pharmaceuticals. 


RAPID EXPANSION 


The high objectives in chemical 
production have necessitated a vast 
amount of new plant construction and 
much more will be planned and com- 
pleted before the war comes to an end. 
Some of these plants will be of little 
or no value in peacetime. Although 
munitions factories may well be of 
greater practical importance after 
World War II than in the “armed 
truce” of 1918-1939, plants and ma- 
chinery for making smokeless powder 
and other munitions are highly spe- 
cialized and will be mainly in the “ex- 
cess” category. The chemical industry 
is naturally a very important factor in 
expansion of powder works and shell 
loading plants, but in most cases the 
new facilities are financed by Govern- 
ment agencies and operated under 
contract by the chemical companies. 
The smokeless powder plant at 
Charlestown, Ind., costing over $70 
million and operated by du Pont, is an 
example. Consequently, the risk of 
capital loss after the war is small or 
practically nil. 

Expansion is also going on at a 
rapid rate in the industrial chemicals 
in which the demand factor in peace- 
time is cyclical or marked with secu- 
lar growth characteristics. Many 
chemicals are scarce despite increas- 
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ing production, and are under strict 
priorities, including the following: 
phenol, phthallic anhydride and other 
coal tar derivatives, ammonia, chlo- 
rine, acetic acid, acetic anhydride, 
toluol, and various alcohols and other 
solvents. These are all standard 
products and the majority have wide 
uses in a more normal economy. 
Current shortages have increased 
the pressure for additional plant facili- 
ties. Chlorine plant capacity is sched- 
uled to be practically doubled this 
year ; both ammonia and phenol capa- 
city will be greatly increased. Output 
of synthetic rubber intermediates, 
toluol, and various acids will soon be 
raised substantially by the completion 


_of new plants which have been under 


way for some time. The war is ex- 
panding the interest of large oil com- 
panies in chemical subsidiaries which 
are active in the production of buta- 


diene, the main ingredient of synthetic 
rubber. 


INDIVIDUAL CASES 


To name a few specific instances: 
Mathieson Alkali’s $16 million mag- 
nesium plant at Lake Charles, La.; 
Commercial Solvents’ $9.2 million an- 
hydrous ammonia plant at Sterlington 
Ia., and another ammonia plant in 
Louisiana; Dow Chemical’s $52 mil- 
lion magnesium plant near Freeport, 
Tex. ; Hercules Powder’s 50 per cent 
expansion of its chlorinated rubber 
plant at Parlin, N. J.; Union Car- 
bide’s $15 million synthetic organic 
chemical plant at Houston, Tex., a $4 
million oxygen plant at Kittanning, 
Pa., the subsidiary National Carbon’s 
$600,000 plant at Niagara Falls, N. 
Y., a large new magnesium plant and 


other expansions; and Monsanto’s 


new phosphate chemicals plant at 
Trenton, Mich. (In some cases, these 
plants are to be owned by the Defense 
Plant Corporation and operated by 
the private company; in others, they 
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are financed by the chemical compan- 
ies’ funds. ) 

It will be noted that the chemicals 
are going in heavily for expansion in 
the rapidly growing magnesium in- 
dustry. Other metals, including co- 
balt, potassium, tungsten, bauxite and 
nickel will be produced by important 
chemical concerns or their subsidi- 
aries. The demand for these and 
other metals has grown enormously 
because of the war. The most spec- 
tacular growth has been in magnesi- 
um which, because of lightness com- 
bined with strength, is ideal for uses 
in aircraft construction. It is also in 
demand for flares and incendiary 
bombs. 


ALCOHOL NEEDS 


Facilities for manufacture of other 
products more directly related to the 
established concepts of the chemical 
industry will also be greatly expanded. 
The Government’s estimates of alco- 
hol requirements—300 million gallons 
in stocks or in production at the end 
of the year—may well prove to be far 
too low, in view of very heavy requisi- 
tions for manufacture of smokeless 
powder, anti-freeze solutions, propel- 
ler sprays, solvents, lacquers, plastics 
and reserve stocks. Some help will be 
derived from, conversion of beverage 
alcohol distilleries to a war basis, but 
there are important technical ob- 
stacles, and the increment from this 
source will not solve the problem. 
Large producers, such as U. S. Indus- 


COMING ARTICLE: 


Now It’s Up to the 
Utility Shareholders 


By Louis Guenther 


trial Alcohol, Commercial Solvents 
and others, will have to expand their 
production as much as possible. In 
this and other branches, military re- 
quirements will result in serious 
shortages in civilian supplies. 

Thus, the industry is assured of de- 
mand well in excess of capacity to 
produce for many months to come. 
But what will happen after the war? 
The demand for magnesium, alumi- 
num, alkalis, solvents, ammonia and 
other basic chemicals will presumably 
fall off sharply. Replenishing of stocks 
for civilian consumer uses will take 
up some of the slack, but the produc- 
tive capacity will be so much greater 
than in prewar years as to suggest a 
serious problem of actual and poten- 
tial excess supplies in the post-war 
years. However, it would be short- 
sighted to assume that the industry 
as a whole will be burdened by excess 
plant capacity. 

In numerous cases where produc- 
tive capacity proves definitely to be 


far above any reasonable expectation 
of peacetime industrial demand, the 


~ new plants will be owned by the Gov- 


ernment. This applies not only to 
explosives, but to some chemicals 
which are equally useful in peace and 
war. There is a disturbing implication 
in the prospective advocacy of Gov- 
ernment operation of such plants on 
the basis of the “production for use” 
theories of the leftists. Nevertheless, 
there will be important divisions of 
the industry which should be able to 
use all or most of the new plant facili- 
ties in private operation for profit. 


TECHNIQUE IMPROVED 


Under the stress of wartime exi- 
gencies, the chemicals: are making 
great strides in technique. Research, 
instead of being curtailed, is going on 
more intensively than ever. The re- 
sult will be new processes, new prod- 
ucts and lower unit costs on the basis 
of volume production. Fortunately, 
relatively few of the new plants other 
than those for explosives will have a 
utility limited to specialized war 
needs. Nitric acid used to convert cot- 
ton into smokeless powder has the 
same chemical formula as the acid em- 
ployed in treating fibers for the plas- 
tic and paint industries. The coal 
tar derivatives which are so important 
in the manufacture of explosives are 
the base of the dye industry, numer- 
ous drugs including the new sulfa 
compounds, and plastics. The latter 

(Please turn to page 21) 


LOW WAGE-COST FACTOR CHEMICALS 


dept material prices, taxes and 
wages are the Big Three of in- 
dustrial costs. Each of these factors 
has a vital bearing on the final price 
of a given product, and, in turn, can 
easily spell the difference between 
profitable and unprofitable operations. 

With price control increasing, ceil- 
ings have been established over most 
industrial products. For practical pur- 
poses, taxes are beyond the control 
of management. That leaves wages, 
where the trend is still upward. 

It is therefore interesting to note 
that the chemical industry enjoys one 
of the lowest wage-cost factors in 
American industry. The principal rea- 
son for this is that operations in the 
field are, by and large, highly mech- 
anized. Comparatively speaking, ma- 


.ers employed in a plant. 


chinery is more “important” than 
manpower—thus giving the industry 
an advantage in the matter of overall 
cost control. 

To illustrate: According to the last 
Federal census of manufactures 
(1939), the percentage of wages to 
value for all U. S. manufactures av- 
eraged 36.8 per cent. But the com- 
parable figure for the chemical indus- 
try alone was 11.7 per cent. This 
ratio is derived by comparing the 
“Total Wages Paid” with “Value 
Added by Manufacture.” 

“Total Wages Paid” is represented 
by outlays for all time and piece work- 
“Value 


Added by Manufacture” is the incre- 
ment in value, as measured by the 
price of goods produced and of ma- 


terials processed. It is calculated by 
subtracting the cost of materials, sup- 
plies, containers, fuel, purchased elec- 
tric energy and contract work from 
the value of products. 

Since these data are more than two 
years old, it is unlikely that present 
percentages would be identical. But 
there is no reason to assume that 1939 
relationships have changed, as far as 
the chemical industry is concerned. 

With the arms program bringing 
heavy demand, chemical volume is set- 
ting new records. The real signifi- 
cance of this situation is that the 
chemical industry, by virtue of its low 
wage-cost factor, is thereby in a posi- 
tion to lower unit production costs 
more swiftly than most other lines of 
industry. 
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SYNTHETICS’ ROLE 


THE WAR ECONOMY 


After the conflict, test tube products will be 
better and more numerous than ever before. 


he chances are that Miss America 

never thought the day would come 
when she couldn’t step into a nearby 
shop and buy a pair of silk stockings. 
And it’s a good guess that the average 
car owner never expected to see the 
day he couldn’t buy a new tire. 

For all practical purposes, it’s hap- 
pened. In the first case, milady is buy- 
ing nylons where she can and filling 
the rest of her- requirements with 
hosiery made of rayon or cotton. In 
the second, Mr. Average Auto Owner 
is more or less living in the hope of 
the future. But in either case, test- 
tube products are now in the spotlight 
as never before. 


£ARLY PLASTICS 


This doesn’t mean that synthetics 
are something entirely new. With re- 
spect to plastics, for example, cellu- 
lose nitrate was discovered around 
1830, while its first practical applica- 
tion came in 1869. Under the name 
of “artificial silk,” rayon was manu- 
factured in France as early as 1898. 


But it was not until the decade of the 
thirties that these and similar prod- 
ucts of the laboratory began to win 
public attention on a really large scale. 
The depression certainly played its 
part in this development, for the need 
to open up new avenues of profit was 
an incessant spur to research. Today, 
however, the incentive is war. Alu- 
minum, chromium, copper, magnesi- 
um, manganese, nickel, tungsten, zinc, 
steel—all metals are scarce. And what 
is true of metals is substantially true 
of a growing host of other materials: 
alcohol, sugar, wool, paper, brush 
bristles, fuel oil, high-octane gasoline, 
etc. 
What is being done about it ? Plants 
are being expanded ; new facilities are 
being built ; and ’round-the-clock op- 
erations are being resorted to. Mean- 
while, war output is mounting rapidly 
—thus bringing insatiable demands 
for even more materials with which to 
turn out an even greater total of war 
goods. A vicious circle, apparently. 
But step by step, the production knots 
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are being untied. And that’s where 
synthetics are playing a major role. 

When General Douglas MacArthur 
set out for Australia, he roared out of 
Subic Bay in one of the Navy’s hard- 
hitting torpedo boats. These craft, 
more popularly known as “mosquito 
boats,” use plastic-bonded plywood for 
bulkheads, decking and deck houses. 
The Flying Fortress bomber, which 
picked him up at a secret rendezvous 
in the Philippines, had transparent 
plastic in the fuselage for the pilot, 
in the nose for the bombardier, and 
in the tail for one of the gunners. The 
chances are that the parachute he 
wore was made of nylon or a high- 
tenacity rayon. 


SUBSTITUTES? 


But that’s only a small beginning in | 
the long story of how synthetics are 
participating in this war. To return 
to plastic-bonded plywood, this re- 
markable product is replacing metals 
such as aluminum and steel. Aside 
from torpedo boats, it is being used in 
minesweepers, cargo vessels, Army 
landing boats, defense housing, skis, 
pipe, chemical vats, shipping contain- 
ers, and Army training planes. 

When existing silk stores are ex- 
hausted, all parachutes and balloon 
cloth will be made of synthetic fibers. 
Heavy-duty military trucks are using 
a special type of rayon in tire cords; 
at the same time, increasing amounts 
of rayon are being mixed with fabrics, 
thus releasing more needed wool for 
clothing the armed forces. 

As for the conventional type of 
plastic, its employment for armament 
purposes is legion. It goes into gas 
masks, gears, tank peep holes, surface 
coatings, machine gun cartridge cases 
and antenna housings. There are 
scores of plastic parts in a military 
vehicle, while the plastic parts in a 

(Please turn to page 22) 
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CHEMICAL COMPANY EARNINGS 
VULNERABLE NEW TAXES 


Reports for 1941 show the impact of new taxes on > 
chemical company earnings; additional taxes this 
year will be burdensome. Nevertheless, prospects for 
many companies in this field are good, since large in- 
creases in volume will tend to offset tax factors. 


A: shown by the tabulation on 
page 8, most of the important 
chemical companies reported either 
small increases in earnings, or de- 
clines, compared with 1940. This 
showing despite very substantial 
gains in business volume, is largely 
attributable to the impact of increased 
Federal taxes. The statistics in the 
tabulation below will afford an ap- 
proximation of the effects upon chem- 
ical company earnings in 1941 of the 
higher taxes payable for that year. 


INCREASED LEVIES 


One of the more notable features of 
the tax figures is the large increase in 
excess profits taxes. Only two of 
the companies in the tabulation— 
Texas Gulf Sulphur and Westvaco— 
show liabilities for income taxes 
larger than the EPT for 1941. Both 
situations differ from the majority 
of chemical companies. Texas Gulf, 
being an extractive enterprise, has 
large depletion allowances which cut 
down taxes. Westvaco showed an 
increase of less than 20 per cent in 
sales last year, which contrasts with 
gains as high as 50 per cent for other 
chemicals. Furthermore, the company 
is relatively small and a considerable 
part of earnings does not fall in the 
highest EPT bracket; it has a fairly 
high exemption in relation to normal 
earnings. The combined effect was 
to hold the increase in excess profits 
taxes to a nominal amount. 

For most companies in this indus- 
try, these taxes increased by leaps 
and bounds in 1941. The typical 
division between income and EPT 
was approximately 67—33; i.e., ex- 
cess profits taxes were about double 
income taxes. In one case—Air Re- 
duction—EPT of $4.5 million was 
only about $1.4 million more than 
income taxes. However, excess profits 


taxes were considerably more than 
double income tax liabilities for Atlas 
Powder and Monsanto. . 

The large increase in EPT for 1941 
was attributable to two factors: 1.) 
most companies showed a very rapid 
rise in operating earnings, bringing 
such income far above the 1936-39 
base used by the large majority in 
computing EPT exemptions; 2.) the 
fact that the EPT was deducted be- 
fore income taxes last year, whereas 
in 1940 the reverse was true. In 
addition, for the large companies, 
earnings above $500,000 constitute a 
very high percentage of the total ; con- 
sequently they are subject to the high- 
est rate with respect to most of their 
income (before tax deductions). 

There is no escaping the fact that 
the chemicals, as a group, are vulner- 
able to new taxes and higher rates, 
despite the fact that many of them 
had good earnings in the base period. 
On the basis of 1941 earnings before 
taxes, and assuming a maximum EPT 
rate of 75 per cent plus a 45 per cent 
income tax rate (not 55, as in the 
Morgenthau proposals), Air Reduc- 
tion would have earned $1.75 per 


share against $2.62 actually reported ; 
Hercules Powder $1.15 against $4.23 ; 
and Monsanto $2.70 against $4.90. 
However, all of these companies 
showed earnings gains in 1941 despite 
large increases in taxes. 

They and other chemical companies 
will probably not be able to equal 
1941 records this year if the Federal 
taxes are on the basis outlined above 
or more severe. On the other hand, 
the showing will not be as dismal as 
indicated by the computations made 
in the preceding paragraph for the 
reason that large increases in volume 
will help to conterbalance heavier tax 
burdens. The company which makes 
the worst showing in this type of 
computation—Hercules Powder—is 
expected to have one of the largest 
increases in volume, both in its own 
plants and those which it operates for 
the Government. 


CHEMICAL PRODUCT 
ON THE FIRING LINE 


S ulfanilamide, the most effective 
chemical infection preventive 
known to medicine, is now standard 
equipment for all American troops in 
combat areas. The drug demonstrated 
its value at Pearl Harbor, where vir- 
tually all abdominal cases that sur- 
vived shock recovered after sulfanila- 
mide treatments ; in World War I, 80 
per cent of perforating abdominal 
wounds proved fatal. 


COMPANY: 
Allied Chemical & Dye 
American Cyanamid 
Commercial Solvents 
Hercules Powder 
Heyden Chemical 
Monsanto Chemical 
Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Union Carbide 
Westvaco Chlorine 


*Slight decline. 


TAX POSITION OF CHEMICAL STOCKS 


Net Earnings 
Federal Taxes (after Fed.taxes) 
million 
1941 1940 1940 
$7.6 $2.6 $7.1 $6.4 
23.8 8.6 21.4 20.9 
11.4 3.2 68 6.6 > 
4.6 1.1 1.9 18 
7 0.7 2.6 2.4 
102.2 47.4 90.4 86.9 
14.1 4.3 6.1 58 
1.3 0.5 1.0 0.8 
1.1 0.5 1.7 1.6 
9.5 3.4 6.7 5.7 
38 1.5 9.0 9.1 
43.6 23.6 42.0 42.2 
0.9 0.7 *1.3 1.3 
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Ww many other trades facing 
serious raw material shortages 
even though their needs may have 
been reduced by government limita- 
tions on their output, the chemical 
industry is exceedingly fortunate in 
iacing no such problem. Despite the 
fact that production of a long list of 
chemical products such as sulphuric, 
nitric and hydrochloric acids, chlorine, 
phenol, toluol, alcohol and ammonia 
is slated for a sizeable expansion, 
producers of these items should be 
able to obtain ample supplies of the 
ingredients required in their manu- 
facture. 


COMMON ELEMENTS 


One of the principal reasons for 
this is the fact that, to a very large 
extent, chemical producers rely on 
such common materials as air, water, 
coal, petroleum and natural gas, cot- 
ton, lime, salt, sulphur and even milk 
and molasses. Domestic resources of 
all of these items are more than am- 
ple. In some cases, the chemical 
industry is the principal consumer 
and thus will not be forced, like other 
trades, to stand by and watch its 
materials being diverted to more es- 
sential uses. Even in the instances 
where urgent demand exists outside 
the chemical industry—such as coal, 
used as fuel in many defense plants 
and to make coke for the steel in- 
dustry—there will be enough to meet 
all needs. Due to the importance of 
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RAW MATERIALS 
SERIOUS PROBLEM 


Most chemical ingredients are available in large volume. 
Importance of chemicals in wartime assures ample supply. 


chemical output in a war economy, 
Government support will be forth- 
coming to assist the industry in filling 
its requirements of items whose sup- 
ply is tight. 

Chemical manufacturing is such a 
broad and diverse field that a com- 
plete list of its products, or the raw 
materials used in making them, would 
fill this magazine many times over. 
But examination of the more im- 
portant items in each of the major 
subdivisions of the industry discloses 
the fact that raw material shortages 
will be few and far from serious. In 
this connection, it is worth bearing 
in mind that raw material costs ac- 
count for only about one-fourth of 
the value of finished products, an un- 
usually favorable ratio. Thus, if it 
should be necessary to pay higher 
prices for ingredients in a few iso- 
lated instances, the effect on earnings 
will not be severe. 


LEADING ACIDS 


The one chemical product in 
greater demand than any other is 
sulphuric acid. This is because of 
the widespread use of acids in the 
chemical and other industries, and the 
fact that sulphuric acid is considerably 
cheaper than any competing product. 
Only sulphur, air and water are 
needed to make it. Sulphur is present 
in abundance in this country; Texas 
Gulf Sulphur, the largest producer, 
normally produces more of this 
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element than the rest of the world put 
together. 

Acids are in large demand at 
present for the manufacture of ex- 
plosives. Nitric acid, which ranks 
second to sulphuric, is made from 
ammonia, which in turn is synthesized 
from air and water. Phosphoric acid, 
which is cheaper than any other ex- 
cept sulphuric, has grown in output 
in recent years. The phosphorus 
used in producing it is derived from 
phosphate rock which, like sulphur, 
is so plentiful in the United States 
that we do a substantial export busi- 
ness in this item. 


PRIMARY ALKALIES 


The principal alkalies are soda ash, 
caustic soda and chlorine. Some soda 
ash comes from brine, but most of 
the output is produced by the Solvay 
process from salt, limestone, coke and 
ammonia. Somewhat less than one- 
half of caustic soda production is 
made from soda ash, the remainder 
being derived from brine through 
electrolysis. The latter process yields 
chlorine as a by-product, and accounts 
for over four-fiftHs of chlorine output. 
A much smaller but growing source 
of chlorine is its production by vari- 
ous processes designed to yield mag- 
nesium, sodium and sodium nitrate. 

As a group, synthetic organic 
chemicals exceed any other sub-divi- 
sion of the industry in value. Coal 

(Please turn to page 24) 
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13-YEAR EARNINGS AND DIVIDEND RECORD OF LEADING CHEMICAL STOCKS 


The tabulation presented below is not intended to be a complete list of companies in this 
group. It includes only the more actively traded “Big Board” and Curb issues of those 
companies which manufacture from basic raw materials chemicals that find their way into 
many industries for further processing as well as into the hands of ultimate consumers. 


a—Fiscal year ended June 30. b—18 months through December. 


months. g—13 months. h— 


Common Stock: (Earnings, Year to) 
(Dividends are for Calendar Year) 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
Air Reduction: 
Earnings (Dec. 31).........- $2.11 $1.51 $0.91 $1.27 
1.33 1.50 1.50 1.00 1.25 
Allied Chemical & : 
Earnings (Dec. 31)......... ee 12.60 9.77 6.74 3.62 5.50 
6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
Agricultural Chemical: 
Earnings (June 30).......... D1.09 DO0.20 D082 D1.29 DO0.54 
Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
American : 
(Dee. 31) al.49 b0.21 0.14 0.99 
Dividends ....... al.60 a1.20 Nil Nil Nil 
Viscose: 
Earnings (Dec. ‘ 2.06 0.72 6.06 
Atlas Powder: 
Earnings (Dec. 31).........ccccccee 7.66 2.67 0.62 D2.06 0.77 
5.00 4.00 4.00 0.75 Nil 
Celanese Corp.: 
~ Earnings (Dec. 1.00 0.07 DO0.84 D0.95 3.32 
umbian Carbon: 
Earnings (Dec. 7.83 5.04 3.03 1.77 2.17 
5.00 6.00 5.00 2.50 2.00 
Solvents: 
Earnings (Dec. 31)...0.cccsscccesce 1.51 1.07 0.84 0.51 0.88 
Dividends ........- 0.80 1.25 1.00 0.60 0.60 
ison Chemical: 
Earnings (June 30)...... e3.34 e4.00 eD0.54 eD3.22 e0.35 
Dividends Nil Nil Nil 
Dow Chemical: 
Rernings (May 31) 3.53 72 2.30 1.96 1.33 
1.33% 1.33% 1.33% 1.33% 1.33% 
du Pont (E. I.) de Nemours: 
Earnings (Dec. 31)..... pbsaeeeesuss 6.99 4.52 4.30 1.81 2.93 
5.85 4.70 4.00 2.75 2.75 
gh6.09 4.28 3.26 3.01 
Dividends ........+. 4.00 5.00 3.25 2.00 2.00 
Glidden : 
se) 3.57. DO0.58 0.06 1.54 
Dividends 2.00 1.80 Nil Nil 0.25 
Hercules Powder: 
(Der. 31) 2.98 1.30 0.54 0.12 1.39 
Dividends .......+++ bissbaceheceane 2.00 1.50 1.50 1.00 1.12% 
Chemical: 
BL). 3.08 1.87 1.49 1.23 2.74 
0.50 1.00 0.50 1.00 1.00 
ial Rayon: 
Earnings (Dec. 2.54 2.74 1.62 0.55 3.01 
Nil Nil 1.33 1.00 0.92 
tional Minerals & Chemical: 
(Jaume 0.92 1.84 D1.42 D3.55 D4.04 
thieson Alkali Works: 
Earnings (Dec. 31)........... ceknes 3.31 2.96 1.88 0.86 1.70 
566645006 56000080 1.75 2.00 2.00 1.75 1.50 
Monsanto Chemical: 
Earnings (Dec. 31)........ in teedses 2.12 0.85 1.50 1.19 2.57 
c0.63 00.63 c0.63 0.63 1.16 
New i oer 31) ‘ 1.12 1.00 
Tennessee Corp.: 
Bl) 2.19 1,21 0.01 DO89 £DO0.11 
1.00 1.00 0.25 Nil Nil 
Texas Gulf Sulphur: 
Earnings (Dec. 31)......... svnéeens 6.40 5.50 3.52 2.33 2.93 
4.00 4.00 3.25 2.00 1.25 
Union Carbide & Carbon: 
2.30 2.60 2.60 1.75 1.05 
United Carbon: 
2.63 1.57. D1.43 0.05 1.39 
Dividends ...... Nil 2.00 0.25 Nil 0.50 
United Dyewood Corp.: 
Earnings (Dec. 31) 1.17 DO59 D088 D3.40 
Nil Nil Nil Ni Nil 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol: 
Earnings (Dec. 12.63 D5.07 D4.91 0.47 3.56 
Chemical Works: 
Earnings (Dec. 31)....... iesebekeos 1.11 1.16: 1.40 1.13 1.09 
0.375 0.375 0.50 0.50 0.50 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical: ’ 
OS Di.28 D1.43 D4.96 D5.68 D5.06 
Westvaco Chlorine Products: ; 
Earnings (Dec. 31)....... ieames cees 4.32 2.52 1.79 0.80 1.09 
Dividends ......... 1.83 2.00 1.90 0.65 0.30 


1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
$1.66 $2.10 $2.79 $2.86 $1.47 $1.98 2.38 2.62 
1.50 1.83 2.50 3.00 1.50 1.50 $2.38 $3.62 
6.83 8.71 11.44 11.19 5.92 9.50 9.43 9.67 
6.00 6.00 6.00 7.50 6.00 9.00 8.00 8.00 
1.40 2.12 1.57 2.95 2.23 1.22 1.45 1.79 
0.33 0.83 1.33 2.58 1.43 1.30 1.20 1.45 
0.99 1.61 1.77 2.09 0.91 2.07 2.44 2.42 
0.25 0.55 c1.00 c0.60 0.45 c0.60 c0.60 c0.60 
3.58 3.12 4.47 5.07. D1.82 1.63 3.85 3.92 
Not Available Nil 1.00 
2.49 2.81 4.21 4.40 2.69 3.82 5.71 6.13. 
2.00 2.00 3.50 EM 2.25 3.00 4.25 4.50 
1.25 1.99 2.25 2.04 0.26 3.67 3.39 3.23 
Nil Nil 1.50 2.25 Nil 0.50 1.25 2.00 
3.93 5.57 7.48 8.31 5.13 5.32 5.71 6.57 
3.40 4.40 $.75 6.50 4.00 4.50 4.60 4.70 
0.89 1.02 0.85 0.60 D0.11 0.61 0.91 0.99 
0.60 0.85 0.80 0.60 Nil Nil 0.25 0.55 
e0.35 e0.72 £0.36 1.13 0.17. DO.54 D0.26 
Nil Nil Nil 0.60 Nil Nil Nil 0.60 
3.58 3.37 4.42 4.17 3.91 3.76 6.65 6.58 
1.67 2.00 3.05 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
3.63 5.02 7.53 7.25 3.74 7.65 TAZ 7.44 
3.10 3.45 6.10 6.25 3.25 7.00 7.00 7.00 
1.75 1.78 2.43 3.30 1.88 2.76 3.81 3.95 
2.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 2.00 1.50 2.00 2.00 
1.68 2.91 3.29 2.62 D0.29 1.70 1.56 3.08 
0.90 _ 1.60 2.00 2.60 0.50 0.50 1.00 1.50 
1.97 2.12 3.16 2.97 1.95 3.65 4.01 4.23 
1.75 Ls 2.62% 3.00 1.50 2.85 2.85 3.00 
3.07 3.22 3.56 3.94 2.07 5.99 7.86 9.04 
1.10 1.50 2.25 2.50 1.50 2.00 3.00 3.00 
2.23 1.13 2.30 0.35 0.24 1.78 3.15 3.04 
2.01 1.26 2.10 2.00 0.25 0.75 2.00 2.50 
D0.69 DO.99 §=D1.55 0.16 D0.003 D1.32 D1.57 D0.68 
7 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Ni Nil 
1.20 1.44 1.76 1.81 1.01 L423 1.72 1.90 
1.50 1.87% 1.50 1.65 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.75 
3.03 3.85 4.01 4.40 2.35 4.01 4.04 4.90 
1.16 1.50 3.00 3.00 2.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
0.30 0.53 1.05 1.15 0.50 1.06 1.07 1.40 
Nil 0.25 * 0.50 1.30 0.40 0.50 0.80 0.80 
0.59 1.76 3.11 2.44 2.23 3.89 3.81 4.03 
0.80 0.60 2.80 2.10 0.90 1.85 1.35 1.95 
0.27 0.22 0.41 1.09 0.46 0.41 1.36 1.60 
Nil Nil 0.15 0.35 Nil Nil 0.25 1.00 
1.81 1.94 2.57 3.02 1.81 2.04 2.38 2.35 
2.00 2.00 2.50 2.75 2.00 2.00 2.50 2.50 
2.28 3.06 4.14 4.81 a7 3.86 4.55 4.53: 
1.20 1.55 2.30 3.20 2.40 1.90 2.30 3.00 
3.55 4.71 5.54 5.91 3.78 3.82 3.36 4.30 
1.87 2.40 4.05 4.50 3.25 3.00 3.00 3.00 
0.01 1.38 2.20 1.51 D0.74 0.75 DO0.71 m0. 18 
Nil Nil 1.25 1.50 0.25 Nil Nil Nil 
4.04 2.16 D0.20 D1.24 D1.08 1.06 Nil i2.14 
Nil 1.50 1.25 Nil Nil Nil N 21.25 
1.25 1.125 1.25 1.125 0.90 1.40 1.40 1.40 
D2.40 DO0.79 D2.44 DO0.05 D1.80 D1.57 D1.36 D1.89 
Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil N 
1.55 1.63 1.39 1.46 1.52 2.91 2.96 2.93 
0.40 0.40 0.75 1.00 1.00 1.85 1.85 1.85 
c—plus extras i eferred stock. Pred company earnings prior to 1936. 


Before depletion. i—12 months to March 31; fiscal year changed. j—Formed in 1933. m—6 mon 
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PEAK OUTPUT AHEAD 


FOR EXPLOSIVES:? 


Not until 1943 is the United States expected to assume 
the offensive; at that time ammunition will be used at 
unprecedented rate, straining all productive facilities. 


henever U. S. Bombers drop 

their deadly cargo upon enemy 
targets, when our fighting planes give 
their opponents a burst from their 
machine guns, when destroyers hurl 
their depth charges upon undersea 
marauders, when tanks blast their 
way into enemy lines, the infantry 
throws its grenades and the artillery 
fires its small and big guns—always 
the devastating results give testimony 
to the effectiveness of the U.S. chem- 
ical industry. 


OUTPUT SOARS 


Requirements for military explo- 
sives have increased by leaps and 
bounds in recent years, and today’s 
actual production figures would have 
been considered fantastic only a short 
time ago. The present war has shown 
that to be assured of success, tremen- 
dous stocks of ammunition and wea- 
pons must be accumulated before an 
offensive war can be waged. Hitler 
and his satellites followed this precept, 
and to this policy owe much of the 
initial success of the Blitzkrieg. But 
gradually the United States and the 
United Nations are catching up, and 
it is only a question of time when 
they will outproduce the Axis in all 
fields and can accumulate such enor- 
mous stores of weapons and ammuni- 
tion as to be able to wage an offensive 
war with every guarantee of success. 


Before the war, practically 80 per 
cent of the entire production of ex- 
plosives in this country was turned 
out by du Pont, Hercules and Atlas 
with the first accounting for as much 
as the latter two combined. But this 
production was virtually confined to 
commercial explosives and sporting 
ammunition. The requirements of our 
armed forces were produced in the 
Government’s own arsenals. 

The special character of the military 
explosives industry makes govern- 
ment control of production facilities 
a logical necessity and thus virtually 
all the new plants built during the 
last two years for the manufacture of 
explosives are owned by the Govern- 
ment, but managed on a fee basis by 
private corporations with long ex- 
perience in this field. 

In addition to du Pont, Hercules 
and Atlas, which have been connected 
with the manufacture of explosives 
since their formation, many other 
companies are today producing the in- 
gredients required in the making of 
modern explosives. Practically every 
kind needs nitrogen, which is usable 
only in compounds, mostly with hy- 
drogen. Sources are synthetic am- 
monia, by-product ammonia and im- 
ports of sodium nitrate from Chile. 
Several new synthetic nitrogen plants 
have already been constructed in re- 
cent years and the potential supply is 
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considered sufficient to fulfill all needs. 

Most important military explosives 
are smokeless powder, TNT (tri- 
nitro-toluene) and DNT (di-nitro- 
toluene). And there is a newcomer, 
PETN, an ultra-powerful explosive 
used in aerial bombs. The latter is 
made through nitrization of penta- 
erithritol produced by Heyden Chem- 
ical from formaldehyde, which in turn 
has methanol (wood alcohol) as its 
base. Originally, penta-erithritol 
found its use in the manufacture of 
many plastics and also as a substitute 
for drying oils in lacquers such as 
tung oil. The requirements for this 
high powered explosive have of course 
increased the demand for methanol 
and new plants have been constructed 
for its production. Methanol was for- 
merly made by the distillation of 
wood, but today the chief sources are 
hydrocarbon gases, natural gas and 
refinery gases. 


IMPORTANT INGREDIENTS 


Principal raw material for TNT 
and DNT is nitric acid, which is de- 
rived from synthetic or by-product 
ammonia. Government plants to pro- 
duce this material are operated by du 
Pont and Allied Chemical. Another 
important ingredient is toluol, con- 
tained in coke oven gases of which 
the steel and public utility industries 
are outstanding producers. Today, 
however, the bulk of tuluol is pro- 
duced by oil refiners among which 
Shell Union and Humble Oil are im- 
portant factors. 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL Wor.p Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Refer to 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING 


Amer. Commercial Alcohol D+ 


At prevailing levels, around 8, 
stock may be retained in strictly spec- 
ulative lists. Company’s corporate 
simplification plan will be presented 
to stockholders at the annual meeting 
this week. Plan calls for exchange of 
this issue for stock of the corpora- 
tion’s wholly owned subsidiary, The 
American Distilling Company (Md.), 
on a share-for-share basis. This will 
be the final step in an overall plan, 
begun in 1940, to reorganize so as to 
leave only one corporate organization 
for handling all the affairs of the pres- 
ent companies. 


American Locomotive Cc 


Existing holdings of shares may be 
retained, strictly as a_ speculation. 
Approx. price, 8. As of December 31, 
last, company had unfilled orders for 
349 locomotives, compared with 74 
at the same time a year before. In 
addition, it continues to hold substan- 
tial contracts for war material, no- 
tably tanks. Profit last year jumped 
to $4.12 per share, from 50 cents in 
1940. But common’s participation in 
earnings must await settlement of pre- 
ferred arrears ($44.50 per share). 
(Also FW, Nov. 19, ’41.) 


Associated Dry Goods Cc 


Speculative potentialities under 
present conditions justify retention of 


RATING CHANGES 


Subscribers should revise ratings 


according to the following changes: 


Alaska Juneau........... C+ te C 
Corn Products .......... B+ toB 
Distillers-Seagrams ..... B toe C+ 
Hecker Products ........ C+ to C 


6 (paid 75 cents in 1941). 


in the magazine. 
and 


existing holdings of shares, recently 
quoted at 5. Earnings of $2.37 per 
share in the January fiscal year were 
pretty much in line with expectations. 
Sales of this leading department-store 
chain are understood to be continuing 
their gains; meanwhile, higher prices 
are helping to preserve profit margins. 
Common dividend resumption must 
await settlement of second preferred 
arrears, which amounted to $6.25 per 
share at the fiscal year-end. (Also 
FW, Sept. 21.) 


Cuban-American Manganese 


Existing speculative holdings of 
shares may be continued ; recent price, 
Last 
year, company expanded plant ap- 
proximately one-third and conducted 
an ore-buying program to stimulate 
small-scale miners in Cuba. Benefits 
of these measures—which were fac- 
tors in a 40 per cent gain in shipments 
—should continue to be felt in 1942 
operations. With costs and taxes 
trending sharply higher, profit mar- 
gins are in for some trimming. Stock 
is 90 per cent owned by Freeport 
Sulphur. 


National Enameling C+ 


At current prices of about 16, stock 
has speculative appeal for retention 
under present conditions (paid 371% 


*Traded over-the-counter. 


information regarded as 
no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 1, 1942 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 


Opinions are based on data 


reliable, but 


cents so far this year). Company's 
products stepped into the breach cre- 
ated by aluminum restrictions last 
year and volume jumped 34 per cent. 
In addition, earnings made a sharp 
gain to $4.53 a share, from $1.92 in 
1940. Material shortages are ex- 
pected this year. But volume losses 
in regular lines may be made up by 
arms contracts. (Also FW, Sept. 24, 
41.) 


Nehi B 


Stock, now around 6, is basically 
unattractive for new funds at this 
time (paid 2714 cents so far this 
year). Because of sugar restrictions, 
sharp sales expansion of the past sev- 
eral years is slated for a halt. Much 
can be done in the way of reducing 
expenses by paring advertising out- 
lays. Nevertheless, earnings in. 1942 
are likely to fall below the 97 cents 
a share reported in the pervious year. 


Packard C+ 


Present trends justify moderat« 
holdings of shares as a low-priced 
speculation; approx. quotation, 2 
(paid 10 cents last year). Packard 
intends to triple its capacity for pro- 
ducing marine engines used in the 
Navy’s “mosquito boats.” At the 
same time, work will continue on ex- 
panded orders for Rolls-Royce air- 
craft engines. Earnings last year rose 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended April 1, 1942 


Shares ——Price—, Net 
Stock- Traded Last Change 
Nash-Kelvinator ....... 29,100 4 5 + % 
Internat’l Tel. & Tel... 200 25% 2% — % 
General Motors ....... 21,200 35% 34% — % 
19,800 51% 49% — 1% 

Consol. Aircraft ....... 19,500 21% 19% —2 
Chrysler OsEp. 17,600 55 55 — % 
General Electric ...... 6,700 24 23% —1% 
N. Y. Central R.R..... 16,200 8% 1% — % 
Lehigh Valley Coal pf. - 14,900 18% 183% — % 
Radio Corp. of America. 14,700 2% 
Atchison, Top. & 8S. Fe. 14,000 88 365% — 1% 
Bete 13,900 5 5% 

eg Gas & Elec... 13,700 1% 1% — 

North American Co...... 13,200 6% 6% — % 


-——Price—, Net 
0) Las 


Stock: Tra pen t Change 
Chesapeake Ohio Ry.. 200 29% 28 
Zenith Radio ......... 10% ii +1 
United Gas $00 4% 4 
Woolworth (F. cease 100. 24% 2% — 
American Tel. & Tel. 10/500 118 116 —2 
Commonw. & 10,200 7/82 +1/82 

10,000 12% 11 
Aviation Corp. ........ ,900 464 3 + 
Pennsylvania R.R. .... 9,900 22 21 —1 
Am. Rad. & Stand. San. 9,100 4% 4% — & 
Internat’] Harvester ... 8,700 42% 42 — % 
Vultee Aircraft ....... 8,500 10 9% — % 

600 1% ™%— 
General Gas & El. “A” = 6,500 % 18/16 —1/16 
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to the equivalent of 14 cents a share, 
from 5 cents in 1940. Increased de- 
liveries this year should help to offset_ 


the effects of higher taxes. (Also 
FW, Nov. 26, ’41.) 
Philco C 


Recently quoted at 9, stock war- 
rants a place in speculative lists (paid 
25 cents so far this year). With only 
minor exceptions, company’s entire 
facilities will be devoted to war work 
beginning this month. Last year, 
Philco sales were the largest in com- 
pany history. The chances are, how- 
ever, that 1942 output will mark a 
new peak. Earnings in 1941 rose to 
the equivalent of $1.83 per share, 
from $1.64 in the previous year. 
Aside from communications equip- 
ment, war orders cover artillery fuses, 
ammunition and industrial storage 
batteries for various military pur- 
poses. (Also FW, Dec. 3, ’41.) 


B+ 


Recently quoted at 21, stock is an 
attractive medium for representation 
in the railroad group (paid $2 in 
1941). With industrial activity slated 
to run at capacity levels, Pennsyl- 
vania should continue to expand rey- 
enues this year. Despite higher costs 
and taxes, net income should hold 
around the 1941 level—$52.4 million, 
or $3.98 per share. During 1941, this 
blue ribbon carrier placed substantial 
amounts of new rolling stock in serv- 
ice. Additional new equipment may 
be expected to see service in the cur- 
rent year. (Also FW, Jan. 21.) 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass A 


In light of recent and prospective 
general developments, stock at cur- 
rent prices of around 56 on the N. Y. 
Curb cannot be regarded as being on 
the bargain counter (paid 75 cents so 
far this year). Official indications are 
that company will not enjoy this year 
either the volume or profits shown in 
1941. This stems from the temporary 
loss of valuable markets for glass and 
paint in the auto and building indus- 
tries; in addition, material shortages 
in the paint industry will be a re- 
stricting factor. In view of the com- 
pany’s diversified line, however, the 
management has hopes for a “rela- 
tively satisfactory year.” 


Simmons 


C+ 
Current low prices, around 12, dis- 
count most of the future uncertain- 
ties, but stock lacks dynamic recovery 
prospects (paid $2 last year). Opera- 
tions should be well sustained during 
the first half of 1942. Subsequent 
months, however, may bring supply 
problems with respect to manufac- 
ture of beds and bed springs. Textile 
division should continue to move 
along at a high level, and a good year 
is in prospect for the recently intro- 
duced line of stainless steel hospital 
equipment. Contracts for war ma- 
terial are relatively moderate, but are 
expected to increase steadily. 


Thompson Products B 

Now around 21, stock is one of the 
more promising speculations in the 
cyclical group (paid 50 cents so far 


this year). Reflecting the. arms effort 
and company’s head-start on defense 
activity, gross sales last year jumped 
to $44.3 million, from $26.4 million 
in 1940, Equal to $5.36 a share, profit 
was easily the best in company his- 
tory. Further operating gains for 1942 
are indicated. (Also FW, Dec. 31, 


United Air Lines C 


Though obviously speculative, stock 
is a suitable medium for long range 
representation in the air transport in- 
dustry. Approx. price, 9. Despite 
the overall reduction in number of 
planes, company expects to increase 
the amount of mileage flown. This 
will be effected chiefly by more ef- 
ficient use of existing equipment. In 
addition, the Government has ap- 
proved allocation of 112 new planes 
for delivery to domestic airlines in 
1942. United’s allotment of 14 
“Mainliners” is expected to be de- 
livered during July and September. 
(Also FW, Nov. 26, 41.) 


Wood (Gar) Industries C 
Now around 3, stock merits reten- 
tion as a cyclical speculation (in- 
dicated ann. rate, 40 cents). During 
recent months, this industrial unit has 
been devoting more than 85 per cent 
of combined manufacturing capacity 
to the production of war materials. 
Incidentally, a majority of these items 
embrace regular lines—or adaptations 
thereof—while the remainder is of a 
confidential nature. Company has just 
changed its business year to end in 
October instead of December. 
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SPARES What is admirable about 
NO Thurman Arnold is his 
“TREES utter frankness and forth- 
right courage in attacking 


the abuses which in his opinion eat 
into and corrode free enterprise. Al- 
ways regarded as a typical New Deal- 
er, and ever since he wrote his “Folk- 
lore of Capitalism” looked upon as an 
extreme radical deeply steeped in 
utopian socialistic dogmas, he still 
shows himself a two-fisted fighter. He 
spares no limbs in his hacking away 
at what he feels to be rotten timber 
among the trees. 

As the chief officer in the Depart- 
ment of Justice having charge of up- 
holding the Sherman anti-trust sta- 
tute, he has unrelentingly prosecuted 
those corporations that in his opinion 
were violating the law, ignoring all 
criticism that in some instances, es- 
pecially in border line cases, he was 
needlessly disturbing business. 

As long as Arnold was confining 
his anti-trust crusading to corpora- 
tions he remained high in the esteem 
of New Deal circles. But they did 
not know the real Arnold, and dis- 
covered that he did not have any 
favorites only when he began attack- 
ing labor unions for practices in 
restraint of trade, and more recently 
when he came out before the Senate 
Committee investigating labor condi- 
tions with a blast against the unions 
bitterly accusing them of being worse 
monopolies than some of the large cor- 
porations who have felt his legal lash. 

Now labor is up in arms against 
Arnold. The New Dealers say he 
talked out of turn, and now the man 
whose “Folklore of Capitalism” 
evoked their greatest admiration is 
in the dog house. 

But labor will find it difficult to 
dispute his allegations that through 
agreements and deals they have suc- 
ceeded in abnormally increasing costs 
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and that they have excluded men from 
working unless they paid to become 
members of a union, but not being 
amenable to the Sherman Act they 
could not be proceeded against. 


MUST In the heated controversy 
CLEAN in which people are now 
HOUSE engaged _ concerning 


whether labor in the war 
crisis should limit hours of work, and 
charge for overtime and double pay 
on Sundays and holidays, much of the 
criticism is surcharged with bitter- 
ness, when in order to arrive at a fair 
appraisal this issue should be judged 
upon its cold merits. , 

Basically, labor is not in a strong 
position when it contends it is entitled 
to a high premium for extra hours of 
work, because this extra cost must be 
met by the Government arid this im- 
plies it must come out of the pocket- 
books of the taxpayers. 

Yet when labor reads about the 
bonuses and some of the increases in 
salaries that corporation heads have 
voted themselves, it can point to such 
instances to show that business is not 
aloof from doing the very things for 
which labor is being criticised. So 
the controversy becomes a case of the 
kettle calling the pot black. But the 
fact that both are wrong in their view- 
points does not solve the problem. As 
usual, it is the public and the stock- 
holders standing between these op- 
posite poles who are the principal suf- 
ferers. 

Stockholders also have good ground 
for complaint when heads of their 
businesses grant themselves excessive 
remuneration while the stockholders 
—the real owners of the companies— 
are being forced to accept reduced div- 
idends or in some cases go without 
them entirely. 

If labor is to be asked to sacrifice 
overtime and extra pay during the 


war, corporation executives in all de- 
cency should forego their extra emolu- 
ments. That will go far to clarify the 
labor problem. 

Until business does this and cleans 
its own house of this ground for criti- 
cism, it is in an unenviable position 
in agitating against excessive labor 
cost predicated on war production. 


TRUST Acting upon the advice 
SUITS of several members of 
TOSTOP’ his Cabinet, President 


Roosevelt has suggested 
the suspension of all proceedings 
against corporations for violation of 
the anti-trust law for the duration of 
the war. The President is to be highly 
commended for his wise suggestion. 
When every ounce of industrial 
energy is required to speed up our 
armament production, a brake is 
placed upon output when corporation 
executives must spend weeks in court 
defending themselves. However, the 
President would not permanently sus- 
pend the anti-trust cases, but would 
only defer them until the war is over ; 
nor would he prevent even during the 
war criminal prosecution of such vio- 
lations as involve war orders. 

The President could go even fur- 
ther by cutting away another impedi- 
ment in the form of a law that is also 
slowing down an important factor in 
war production, concerning electrical 
power. It would constitute an act of 
wisdom if he called for the suspension 
during the war of the Public Utility 
Act so far as it concerns Section 11, 
which calls for the segregation of the 
utility holding companies. 

A great deal of the time of utility 
executives is being consumed in ef- 
forts to comply with the law under 
conditions which make it almost im- 
possible to do so—time that should be 
devoted to gearing their plants to the 
expanding demand for power. 
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READJUSTING WIDOW’S 
INVESTMENT PORTFOLIO 


Some of the problems faced by an individual depen- 
dent upon income from securities, and changes which 
should strengthen the program and facilitate ultimate 
conversion to a more conservative basis. 


widow’s investment problem is 
neither more nor less difficult 
than that of any other individual. 
Failure to solve her problem satisfac- 
torily may frequently be attributed to 
the same causes responsible for lack 
of success on the part of other in- 
vestors. These may usually be traced 
to an improper approach to the whole 
subject and failure to understand that 
an investment portfolio should be de- 
signed to achieve a certain objective. 
The first essential in planning the 
portfolio is the determination of the 
objectives. These should be the con- 
trolling factors in every instance. 
Here is the portfolio of a widow 
whose entire income is derived from 
securities, all of which have been ac- 
quired in the past six years. Safety 
of principal should have been a mo- 
tivating factor in the formulation of 
this program but if this objective had 
been clearly in mind very few, if any, 
of the securities now in the portfolio 
would have been acquired originally. 
Fortunately a very substantial part of 
capital was invested in U. S. Savings 
bonds, which provide the ultimate in 
safety, so that the percentage of de- 
preciation of the entire portfolio is 
much less severe than that experi- 


By Ralph E. Bach 


Manager, Financial World Research Bureau 


Several exceptions may be found in 
the holdings of Canada Dry and 
American Power & Light. Northern 
Pacific, while benefiting from favor- 
able traffic trends, is far removed from 
a dividend basis. All three of these 
issues might well be liquidated and 
the proceeds directed to more at- 
tractive media under present condi- 
tions. The commitment in Republic 
Steel preferred is excessive in relation 
to the value of the portfolio and 
should be lightened to assure a better 
distribution of capital funds. 


The substantial commitment in 
Savings Bonds provides an element of 
stability to the portfolio as a whole 
which, in addition to present general 
market conditions (low price-earnings 
ratios), tends to warrant deferring 
any drastic change of investment 
policy to a later date, when revisions 
may be carried out more advantage- 
ously, Under the circumstances, 
there is justification for reinvesting 
the proceeds of the above sales to- 
gether with cash of approximately 
$6,000 in a group of issues which 


Par Amount 


THE PORTFOLIO 


Numbe R 
enced in the holdings other than Gov- ‘of Shares. Issue Cost Value Income 
$50,000 S. Savings Series “G” 1953 $50,000 *$50,000 $1,250 

shs. Republic Stal 6% “A” pid... 9.000 820000 
shs. Republic Stee o “A” pfd... 

YIELD FACTOR 300 shs. — Radiator & Stand- 

Actually the list of corporate issues 100shs. Caterpillar Tractor .......... 4300 3400 ~—=—-200 
shows a depreciation of 35 per cent 100 shs. General Electric ............. 5,200 2,400 140 
from cost. True, the income from this Ginger Ale...... = 
list last year was substantial but it 100shs. Phillips Petroleum ........... 4500 3400 225 
represented a yield of only 4.6 per 100 chs. Pullman Company 3,800 2,500 250 
cent on cost, and does not provide shs. American Power & Light..... tee 
even partial compensation for the 200 shs. Northern Pacific ............ 2,600 1,200 
shrinkage of capital. $98,260 $81,050 $3,465 


To point out these facts is not to 
imply that all of the issues originally 
unsuited for inclusion in this pro- 
gram should be liquidated immediate- 
ly. Paradoxically, most of the issues 


*Par value. 


SUMMARY OF CHANGES 


Par Amount 


held ll situated t Sh Sal Purch 
no e are well situate oO co ares ales alue Income | of Shares ‘urchases alue Income 
ve head ” 50 shs. (Part) Republic Steel pfd... eyo $300 | $3,000 Walworth Co. Ist 4s, 1955.. $2,580 “$120 


with the problems of a war economy. | 200shs. Canada Dry Ginger Ale... 200 | 60 shs. Chicago Pneumatic Tool $3 . 
Business volumes should be main- | 309shs. American Power & Light.. 150... | 40shs. Atchison 3% 
tained or increased sufficiently to per- | Pacific | @ he: General Motors 
mit the maintenance of earnings, after $13,450 $500 = 
taxes, at levels providing adequate $13,320 $965 


coverage of the recent scale of divi- 
dend disbursements. 


Note: Changes outlined in these discussions are not intended to be general in scope; they are 
designed to fit individual cases. Readers are cautioned against construing them as general buying 
‘or selling advices with respect to the specific issues recommended for purchase or sale. 
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will supplement present holdings and 
which will- provide additional repre- 
sentation in companies whose opera- 
tions are geared to a war economy. 
These changes will effect some im- 
provement in annual income and also 


IRON ORE DEMAND LIFTING 


result in a better balanced portfolio, 
adjusted to probable trends over the 
period ahead. But that is not to im- 
ply that additional changes may not 
be required as new developments 
warrant. And of outstanding impor- 


tance is the necessity of keeping in 
mind the ultimate goal of this in- 
vestor, which is a portfolio consisting 
of high grade investment media which 
comply with this investor’s main ob- 
jective: security of principal. 


GREAT NORTHERN’S EARNINGS 


Higher freight rates not applicable to road’s most im- 
portant traffic item; but results nevertheless are 


pointing higher. 


Ithough the railway freight rate 

increases recently granted by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion are expected to add something 
over $200 million to the revenues of 
the country’s rail transportation sys- 
tem, only a very small part of the 
increment will go to the Great North- 
ern. On a number of commodities 
the ICC is permitting no change in 
rates, and among these exceptions is 
iron ore—an item which accounts for 
well over half of the Great Northern’s 
total traffic. The next most im- 
portant classification for this road is 
agricultural products, which usually 
comprise somewhere between ten and 
twenty per cent of its revenue freight 
tonnage. And the increase allowed for 
that group is only three per cent, as 
against six per cent for most com- 
modities. 


HIGHER COSTS 


Of course, in common with other 
railroads, the Great Northern last 
year was forced to raise wages—by 
an amount estimated at around $4.5 
million. And although it is unlikely 
that any excess profits tax liability 
will be incurred for 1942, there is 
every assurance that the combined 
normal and surtax rate will be lifted 
materially above the 31 per cent level 
applying to 1941 results. 

However, the road is facing a con- 
siderably brighter prospect than those 
facts alone might appear to indicate. 
In the first place, it is assured of a 
very high volume of ore traffic as 
long as the war lasts; in fact, expan- 
sion here will probably be limited 
only by the amount of lake shipping 
capacity that can be pressed into ser- 
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vice, and by the length of the shipping 
season (which is dependent upon 
weather conditions). In addition, its 
other important types of traffic should 
also receive further stimulation as a 
result of the war. 


TRAFFIC GAINS 


Carloadings for 1941 showed an 
18% per cent gain over the figure for 
the previous year. So far in 1942, 
the road’s traffic has been showing 
a year-to-year increase of around 27 
per cent. In normally unprofitable 
January-February, gross rose approx- 
imately 50 per cent, and net railway 
operating income exceeded $2 million 
vs. $70,427 for the same months last 
year despite a substantial increase 
in maintenance expenditures. These 
figures are highly significant, inas- 
much as they demonstrate that at 
present traffic levels the road is able 
to do considerably better than merely 
absorb the higher wage payments and 
tax accruals even without the benefit 
of any rate increase whatever. 

Last year the Great Northern 
earned $6.72 per share as against 
$4.08 for 1941 (of which 67 cents in 
each year is represented by dividend 


income from its holdings of Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy). Had the 
combined normal and surtax rates 
last year been 45 per cent, the 1941 
result would have been around $5 
per share—an impressive figure in 
light of the current price of 23 for 
the company’s stock. 

Dividends for last year amounted 
to $2 per share, and there seems every 
reason for stockholders receiving at 
least the same amount for 1942, per- 
haps somewhat more. A considerably 
more liberal dividend policy would 
seem to be indicated except for the 
fact that the road’s series G and H 
general mortgage bonds (totalling 
some $98 million) fall due in 1946. 
(There are no other really important 
maturities before 1952.) Reflecting 
preparations being made to take care 
of these, cash and equivalent have 
been built up during the past year, 
such items totalling slightly over $30 
million in the January 31 statement 
vs. $19.4 million 12 months earlier. 


BOND REFUNDING? 


It is not expected that the manage- 
ment will attempt to build the com- 
pany’s cash balance to a level that 
would enable it to retire all of the 
series G and H bonds out of its own 
funds. Rather, a portion will doubt- 
less be taken care of by the road’s 
own resources, and refunding bonds 
sold to replace the remainder. 

But even assuming that the divi- 
dend rate were to be held to the pres- 
ent $2 level, the yield afforded at 
present prices for the stock would be 
over 8% per cent. The combina- 
tion of that comparatively liberal 
return plus every indication that earn- 
ings for this year should at least 
approximate the results for 1941, 
places the issue in a materially better 
position than is occupied by the gen- 
eral run of stocks under current and 
prospective conditions. 
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MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


Appearance of the expected Nazi spring offensive is a 
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factor with which the market may soon have to contend. 
Among domestic problems, tax uncertainties continue to 


be the most important deterrent to market improvement. 


THE FIRST quarter of the year has now been com- 
pleted, a three-month period during almost all of 
which the stock market performed in discouraging 
fashion in the face of the attainment of the highest 
volume of industrial production on record. As meas- 
ured by the familiar stock averages, the industrials 
are currently about ten per cent lower than at the 
end of September. The rails (widely regarded as 
“having everything in their favor'') have lost two 
per cent. And the harassed utilities are down about 
eighteen per cent. 


WE DO NOT, of course, have to seek far to find 
the reason for the decline in the industrial group. 
Although industry is straining its productive facili- 
ties to turn out an ever mounting volume of goods, 
the great question is the amount of net earnings 
that can be retained therefrom after payment of 
the tax rates to be contained in the forthcoming 
revenue bill. In light of the extremely stiff rates car- 
ried by the Treasury's proposed schedule it would 
appear on the face of it that a ten per cent aver- 
age price decline is quite moderate, and that a 
considerable further drop is called for. 


BUT THE fact of the matter is that the market has 
been extremely "'selective,"’ and individual stocks 
which appear to occupy positions of greatest vul- 
nerability have declined twenty to thirty per cent 
this year alone, while readjustments of impressive, 
proportions had already been accomplished during 
the latter months of last year. Further adjustments 
to probabilities seem clearly in prospect in numer- 
ous individual situations, but by and large the gen- 
eral run of stocks appears now to be at levels which 
fully discount the tax rates likely to emerge from 
Congress. 


LATEST IDEA, developed within the House tax 
committee itself, is a combined normal and surtax 
of 40 to 45 per cent (instead of Treasury's 55 per 
cent recommendation) with a top excess profits tax 
rate of 85 to 90 per cent (vs. 75 per cent in Treas- 
ury plan). Such a modification would, of course, 
bear more heavily on companies which have been 


showing wide earnings gains, but would constitute 
a smaller burden on the type of companies whose 
shares have been most conspicuous in recent weeks 
by price declines and, if enacted, a number in this 
group would probably be found to have been over- 
depressed marketwise. 


HOWEVER, we are still far from a clarification of 
the details which will comprise the Revenue Act 
of 1942, and until these begin to take shape it 
appears futile to look for a sustained upward trend 
in the great body of stocks. Another factor which 
may well tend to hold prices back during the weeks 
ahead is the widely expected spring offensive by 
the Nazi armies, the degree of progress—or failure 
—of which will undoubtedly be a market influence 
from time to time. 


EARNINGS statements for the first quarter will be- 
gin shortly to make their appearance, and will pro- 
vide highly interesting (and illuminating) reading 
material. With so many companies now on an all- 
out war production basis, we will be able to deter- 
mine more accurately just what margins of profit 
are being derived, as compared with normal peace- 
time business, and just how these results stand in 
relation to prices for respective stocks. Tax reserves 
set up in these statements will bear the closest 
scrutiny, affording clues to possible understatement 
or overstatement of probable actual earnings rates. 


ALTHOUGH there are signs that selective accu- 
mulation of stocks is under way, there is little on 
the horizon to suggest any need for the adoption 
of an aggressive buying policy by the average 
individual. It may be that the lows for the year 
have already been seen (barring bad news of major 
importance), but the exercise of patience is not 
likely to prove a costly procedure—for the next few 
weeks, at least. There are few investment portfolios 
that cannot be strengthened by judicious switching, 
and the present seems an opportune time to take 
whatever action is indicated along that line. 


—Written April 2; Richard J. Anderson. 
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SHOE OUTPUT UP: February shoe production 
is estimated at 40 million pairs, which despite the 
short month represents an increase of nearly 500,- 
000 pairs over January, and is 4!/> per cent higher 
than the same month last year when it was begin- 
ning to be feared that output might be running 


ahead of consumptive demands. Spectacular in- 
creases in military requirements have of course 
greatly changed the shoe industry's picture in re- 
cent months, with the chief worry now being to 
keep production abreast with retail sales and gov- 
ernment orders. An interesting point is that de- 
spite the hundreds of thousands of men going into 
the armed forces, there has been no diminution of 
demand from civilian quarters. Some Washington 
sources are reported to feel that later on in the 
year rationing of civilian shoes thay become desir- 
able. The industry itself is said to see no need for 
such a step this year, at least. In the meantime, 
shoe manufacturers’ earnings should continue to run 
at good levels. 


GOOD BEET SUGAR OUTLOOK: Reflecting the 
greatly expanded sugar needs for industrial (alco- 
hol) and food uses as a result of the war, the beet 
sugar producers are currently facing their best pros- 
pects for a considerable number of years. Not only 
are prices higher than a year ago, but volume also 
should show impressive gains. Sugar beet acreage 
restrictions have been lifted by the Department of 
Agriculture, and a recent survey indicates that 
plantings will be increased by nearly 24 per cent— 
with a total area this year of 983,000 acres as 
against 795,000 acres last year. Taxes on the beet 
sugar companies will naturally be heavier this year, 
but unlike many other enterprises in consumers’ 
goods industries these should be largely offset by 
the substantially larger volume that is in prospect. 


NO MORE VACUUM CLEANERS: By order of 
the War Production Board, all production of vacu- 
um cleaners is to halt after April 30, following a 
four-month period during which output by individual 
companies had been curtailed from 25 per cent to 
40 per cent. The latest order should not mean 
wide-scale closing down of plants, however, inas- 
much as all companies in the field are now produc- 
ing certain types of war supplies, and a quarter of 
the industry has already been converted one hun- 
dred per cent to materials of armament. Conver- 
sion of plant facilities will continue to be pushed, 
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CURRENT 
TRENDS 


and a complete change-over will doubtless be seen 
in the not far distant future. Some of the more 
prosperous companies in the industry will likely work 
on narrower profit margins than those formerly ob- 
tained. But some of the marginal companies which 
have occupied a difficult competitive position could 
well show earnings improvement as a result of the 
change. 


OTHER APPLIANCES HALT LATER: In addi- 
tion to vacuum cleaners, a wide variety of other 
household appliances will disappear from the pro- 
duction lines this spring. May 3! marks the termi- 
nation of output of toasters, waffle irons, flat irons, 
percolators, grills, etc., for civilian use. Large com- 
panies such as General Electric and Westinghouse 
account for a very substantial proportion of the 
total output of products in this category, and for 
them the loss of this type of business will be rela- 
tively unimportant. But specialty companies whose 
activities were concentrated in this field will have to 
depend upon war orders as an offset. 


DEPLETION ALLOWANCES: Under present 
Federal tax laws, extractive enterprises are per- 
mitted to make deductions for depletion in their tax 
returns equal to specified percentages of income. 
Secretary Morgenthau has recommended that de- 
pletion allowances of oil and gas producers be 
based on acquisition and development cost rather 
than income, and that those of producers of other 
minerals either be placed on this same basis or at 
least be computed at a lower rate. This action, if 
taken, would not only reduce the earnings of extrac- 
tive companies, but would discourage necessary 
exploration work and continued operation of existing 
high-cost properties. But a number of Congress- 
men have recently expressed opposition to this pro- 
posal, and its chances of enactment appear small 
because of the importance of mineral output in the 
economies of many states. 


GAIN FOR RAIL NET: Considering the unusual 
factors prevailing, the Class | railroads of the coun- 
try have turned in quite gratifying earnings results 
so far this year—thanks to the improved volume of 
traffic as compared with year-ago levels. The sub- 
stantial wage increases which were granted late last 
year were expected to be offset in part by higher 
freight rates, but with the latter not going into 
effect until March 18, the January-February results 
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bore the full weight of higher wages without com- 
pensatory rate adjustments. Nevertheless, aggre- 
gate net income of the 136 Class | roads for the 
first two months of the year came to $49.7 million 
as against $34.7 million for the corresponding 1941 
period, a gain of 43 per cent. Improvement was 
not, of course, uniform among all the carriers. Best 
performance was turned in by the western roads, 
which have been benefiting from the heavy move- 
ments of supplies to the Pacific Coast following 
Pearl Harbor. Although the roads in the eastern 
district have been benefiting from stimulation of 
the war industries, this has not been sufficient to 
offset their higher costs, and this district's net oper- 
ating income for the two months ended February 
was actually 16!/, per cent below that of a year 
ago. Roads in this area are among those which 
need the higher freight rates most. 


GOVERNMENT AIR TRAFFIC AT COST: The 


domestic aviation transport companies have worked ° 


out a plan which promises to have two-fold results: 
|. Acceleration of the war effort through the great- 
est help possible for the air lines; 2. Disappearance 
of a significant portion of the air lines' operating 
profits for the duration. Although details have not 
yet been released, the essence of the plan calls for 
movement of all Army personnel and freight at cost 
plus $1 a year. Traffic of this type already accounts 
for a significant portion of the companies’ total, 
and it can be expected to show further substantial 
expansion—with Government business as a whole 
perhaps growing to a point where civilian traffic is 
forced to disappear entirely later on. This move is, 
however, expected effectively to eliminate any 
moves toward Government ownership or operation 
of the lines, something which had previously been 
advocated in some quarters. Thus, from the stand- 
point of investors, aviation transport stocks become 
more of a “long pull’ proposition than ever; but 
their post-war prospects appear to be considerably 
better than average. 


THIS WEEK'S HIGH GRADE 
SECURITY SELECTION 


For those who require the utmost in safety re- 
gardiess of yield, or the longer term effects of 
any sustained trend toward higher money rates, 
one preferred stock or bond is selected each week 

_ from the ranks of the high grade listed securities. 
While many individuals will regard the returns 
thereon as inadequate for their purposes, these 
issues will be suitable for those to whom con- 
servatism is a prime requisite. 


The selection this week: 


Market Call Net 
Issue: Price Price Yield 
Texas Co. deb. 3s, 1965... 105 106 2.7% 


TRENDS IN BRIEF: The alcoholic beverage in- 
dustry is now producing industrial alcohol for war 
needs at the rate of nearly 100 million gallons an- 
nually. . . . National Steel expects to continue 
financing néw construction from its own resources. 
. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. continues 
to make substantial outlays for maintenance—mean- 
while, freight and passenger revenues are extending 
their rise. . . . American Viscose spent $8.4 million 
last year for new plant and equipment—yet, net 
working capital decreased only around $400,000. 
. Island Creek's mines are now completely mech- 
anized. . . . Certain-teed's sales last year were the 
highest since 1929... . Fairchild Engine & Airplane 
Corp. is going to fill up to at least 50 per cent" of 
its plant jobs with women. . . . Research at Union 
Bag & Paper is looking toward giving paper wider 
usage in packing and shipping of food products, 
chemicals, agricultural items, etc. . . . Stockholders 
of Union Premier Food Stores will vote on a resolu- 
tion to change the company name to Food Fair 
Stores, Inc.—action will take place at the annual 
meeting, April 14... . Life Savers put an "extra" $1 
million into inventories last year—uncertainties as to 
future deliveries of supplies was the chief reason. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in "Market Outlook" on page 15. 


ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by THE FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which will appear each week in the columns of the magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long-term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Great Northern Ry. gen. 5s, '73.. 96 5.21% Not 
Louis. & Nashville ref. 4'/os, 2003. 97 4.64 105 
Pacific Power & Light Ist 5s, '55.. 99 5.05 103%, 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4'/2s,'70.. 91 4.95 
Western Maryland Ist 5!'/2s, ‘77... 100 5.50 105 
FOR PROFIT 
Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s, '52.... 81 4.94 Not 
Chic., Burlington & Q. Ist & ref. 

N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis ref. 4!/2s,'78 69 6.53 102 
Southern Pacific sec. 334, '46..... 8 4.41 102 
Walworth Ist 4s, '55............ 86 4.65 100 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. 


Cons. Edison (N.Y.) $5 cum..... 79 633% 105 
Crown Cork $2.25 cum........... 33 6.82 47\/, 
Pure Oil 5% cum. conv.......... 82 6.10 105 
.Reynolds Metals 54/2% cum....... «6.79 107!/2 
Union Pacific R.R. 4% non-cum... 76 5.26 Not 
FOR PROFIT 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum... 66 7.58 Not 
Chicago Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv. 36 8.33 _ 55 
Goodrich (B.F.) $5 cum......... 59 100 
Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum....... 48 7.29 , 100 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 5'/2% cum. 82 6.71 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


Groug | is comprised of stocks which should be able this 
year to earn at least their current indicated dividend rates, 
even in face of prospective sharp increases in tax rates under 
the coming Revenue Act of 1942. 

In Group 2 are stocks whose 1942 earnings, after payment 


GROUP 1 Price, Div. Yield 
Adams-Millis........... 20 $1.25 63% $3.03 $4.00 
Amer. Machine & Fdy... 10 0.94 9.4 1.33 1.37 
Borden Company ...... 19 1.72 1.88 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio. 87 5.00 5.8 Divas ae 
Elec. Storage Battery.... 32 2.50 7.8 2.39 3.65 


Gen'l Amer. Transport... 39 3.00 7.7 4.11 3.75 
May Department Stores. 35 3.00 8.5 #4.10 
Murphy (G.C.) ....... 55 4.00 7.7 658 7.20 
National Dairy Products. 14 0.80. 5.7 1.66 ° 1.97 


of probable increases in the excess profits tax and a combined 
normal and surtax of 45 per cent, are likely to fall somewhat 
short of the current dividend rate; these issues in Group 2 
should nevertheless continue to be relatively good income 
producers. 


GROUP 1 Div. Yield 
Underwood Elliott Fisher. 32 $3.50 10.9% $3.03 $5.09 
Union Pacific R.R....... 72 600 8.3 6.96 11.19 
Woolworth (F.W.) .... 24 x1.60 6.7 2.48 2.69 
GROUP 2 

Chesapeake & Ohio. .... 29 x$3.00 10.3% $4.31 $5.79 
Continental Can ....... 23 2.00 8.7 2.82 2.62 
Mathieson Alkali ....... 23 §1.75 7.6 1.72 1.90 
Standard Oil of Indiana. 22. 1.50 6.8 2.20 3.17 
United Fruit .......... 55 4.00 7.3 5.10 5.28 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. 4—Including extras. b—Half year. f—Fiscal 
years ended January 31, 1941 and 1942. x—Indicated current rate. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


in the best position for price appreciation in periods of rising 
markets, stocks of the business cycle type are logically more 
susceptible to price declines in periods of general market 
weakness. Issues in this group will not resist the trend when 
virtually the entire market is declining, but their potentialities 


Allis-Chalmers............ 26 $1.50 $2.84 $3.23 
American Brake Shoe... ... 28 2.20 3.49 3.56 
American Car & Foundry.. 30 ie h5.23 b6.34 
Anaconda Copper ........ 26 2.50 +4.04 +c3.77 


Anaconda Wire & Cable... 27 2.50 4.07 c5.09 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F.... 37 2.00 2.69 9.90 


Bethlehem Steel .......... 59 6.00 14.04 9.35 
Climax Molybdenum ...... 35 3.20 2.40 3.55 
Commercial Solvents ...... 8 0.55 0.91 0.99 
Crown Cork & Seal ....... 17 1.00 3.90 4.68 
East. Gas & Fuel 6% pfd... 29 2.25 5.05 6.34 
Freeport Sulphur ......... 35 - 2.00 3.81 3.95 
General Electric ......... 24 1.40 1.95 1.98 . 
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warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversified 
portfolios, when consistent with general market policy. Natu- 
rally, varying degrees of speculative risk are represented, and 
in a war economy the outlook for some of these issues could 
change abruptly. 


STOCKS Dividend 10000 

Glidden Company ....... 15 $1.50 k$I.56 k$3.08 
Great Northern Ry. pfd.... 23 2.00 4.09 6.72 
Kennecott Copper ........ 32 3.25 $4.05 +4.55 
Lima Locomotive ......... 29 1.00 0.41 6.02 
Louisville & Nash. R.R...... 66 7.00 8.15 16.65 
McCrory Stores .......... 12 1.25 2.05 2.24 
Mesta Machine .......... 25 2.25 3.08 3.61 
National Acme .......... 17 2.00 4.40 6.29 
New York Air Brake....... 27 3.00 4.04 5.05 
Pennsylvania Railroad ..... 21 2.00 3.51 3.98 
8 0.50 1.21 2.86 
Thompson Products ....... 21 2.50 5.17 5.36 
Tide Water Asso. Oil...... 9 1.00 1.14 c1.27 
Timken Roller Bearing ..... 38 3.50 3.72 3.92 


) t—Before depletion. b—Half year. c—Nine months. h—Fiscal year to April 30, 1941. k—Fiscal years to October 31, 
Kors 1940 and 1941. 


THE TIN in sixty used toothpaste tubes can provide 
all the solder needed on a Flying Fortress warplane. 
That illustrates why WPB is requiring all purchasers of 
toothpaste or shaving cream in tubes to return a used 
unit. Last week’s surprise order also eliminates the use 
of collapsible tin tubes for foods, cosmetics, etc.. 


OFFICIAL INDICATIONS are that approximately 
4 million women must be directly engaged in war pro- 
duction by the end of 1943. That is almost six times the 
present figure. 


INTER-ADMINISTRATION dispute over enforce- 
ment of anti-trust laws is in full swing. The Army and 
WPB feel that prosecutions “as usual” should stop; they 
say it’s hampering war production. Thurman Arnold 
maintains that his work is a big factor in lifting curbs 
on output fostered by monopolies, combinations, and 
price-fixing agreements. Suspension appears to have 
White House blessing, and chances are that Congress 
will take steps necessary to make possible such anti-trust 
prosecutions following war’s end (i.e., extension of 
statute of limitations). 


CAMOUFLAGE METHODS for factories, railroad 
yards, airfields, conspicuous landmarks, etc., are de- 
scribed in an illustrated booklet, “Protective Conceal- 
ment.” Copies are available at the Office of Civilian 
Defense, Washington, D. C. 


IF YOU HAVE a legitimate dependency claim and you 
are Classified in 1-A, your case should be appealed. Press 
reports on the need for manpower are causing some 
Draft Boards to lose their perspective; they are going 
beyond the letter and spirit of the present Selective Ser- 
vice law. Congress will probably vote pending “allow- 
ance and allotment” legislation sometime this year—thus 
legalizing the taking of many 3-A’s. But right now, 
men with bona fide dependency claims are not subject 
to the draft. 
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LIKE INDUSTRY, the Army, too, is conserving vital 
materials. One recent instance concerns shells for trench 
mortars. In the future, plastic fuses will be used in these 
units instead of the standard aluminum product. 


LATEST GUN in the National Nutrition Program will 
be a motion picture, “Hidden Hunger.” Soon to be re- 
leased on a nationwide scale, it will show the American 
family how to win the war on the food front. P. S.: 
Cost of the film, which was made under the direction of 
the Federal Security Agency, was borne by Swift & 


Company. 


DESPITE REPORTS to the contrary, the chances 
are you'll still be able to walk on rubber. WPB is per- 
mitting normal production of rubber heels as long as 
they are made entirely of reclaimed rubber. 


OFF THE RECORD, Washington is saying that: An 
internal reorganization of war agencies is in the offing— 
public clamor is responsible. . . . Civilian output is in for 
further trimming. Subcontracting will be pushed 
harder than ever. . . . Airplane production, now good, 
will be forced to greater heights. . . . Three-shift opera- 
tions must be established in every possible plant—if not, 
managers will be replaced. . . . Pooling of food delivery 
trucks will be seen this summer. . . . Scarcity talk on 
razor blades shouldn’t be taken too seriously. . . . Auto- 
mobile plants are doing an outstanding job of conversion 
to war work. . . . Dollar-a-year men have 30 days in 
which to make good. . . . Synthetic rubber tires for civil- 
ian use are a long way off. . . . While changes are in 
store, Administration will generally “preserve” labor 
policies. . . . Termination of NYA and CCC activities 
isn’t likely at this time—their shift to war work is one 
reason. .. . American troops won’t see large-scale action 
this year, but the air force probably will. . . . Roosevelt 
is still interested in making cabinet changes. . . . Current 
hearings on synthetic rubber will go far to clarify the 
situation in that field. —Thomas A. Falco. 
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Offshoots & Sidelines 


The mystery about the purchase of 
a 5-acre tract in Hillside, N. J., by 
the Glidden Company has been solved 
—the Company will build a $250,000 
plant for the production of hydrogen ; 
and operation of the factory will be 
jinder the supervision of Union Car- 
bide & Carbon. . . . Quaker Oats 
enters the dog food field for the first 
time through the acquisition of Chap- 
pel Bros., Inc., makers of “Ken-L- 
Ration” and “Ken-L-Biskit”—it is 
expected that the canned product will 
be discontinued during the war... . 
Just in time for the advent of “Vic- 
tory Suits,” Celanese Corporation of 
America has patented a new finish- 
ing process for the bottoms of cuff- 
less trousers—the process involves 
stitching “Lamicel” fabric on the 
edge which becomes laminated when 
pressed and no amount of dry-clean- 
ings will destroy its adhesive quali- 
ties. .. . Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica will soon start a national salvag- 
ing campaign which will feature a 
trade-in plan of old phonograph rec- 
ords for new—dealers will be allowed 
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MARTINS 
BRAND Blended Whisky 


IMPORTED BY McKESSON & ROBBINS, 


By Weston Cmith 


he chemical industry seems 
to have finally developed an 
endless chain of substitutes: 
1. Cotton is made of wood; 
2. Wood is made of fibres; 
3. Fibres are made of glass; 
4. Glass is made of plastics; 


5. Plastics are made of cotton. 
(Start over) 


2 cents on each old record, although 
they may offer more, and RCA will 
melt the old discs for their shellac 
content. . . . Inspirational are the new 
blotters which Underwood Elliott 
Fisher is distributing to the trade— 
featuring the slogan, “It Can Be 


Done—It Will Be Done,” each 
blotter in red-white-and-blue chal- 
lenges industry and labor to get be- 
hind the armed forces. . . . Still 


another suitable extinguisher for in- 
cendiary bombs is ordinary Portland 
cement—the Kansas City Test La- 


INC., NEW YORK 


boratories has found it to be a fool- 
proof vehicle for smothering fire 
bombs and it is possible that the ce- 
ment industry may take advantage of 
the discovery. . . . United Air Lines 
has organized a new subsidiary to 
transport official military missions on 
a nonprofit basis—known as United 
Air Line Victory Corporation, it will 
offer special service to the War De- 
partment at actual cost. . . . About 
the last word in new businesses of- 
fered to established automobile deal- 
ers is that being featured by Larrowe 
Milling Company—available to those 
who used to sell cars are franchises 
for distributing cattle feeds. 


Synthetics 


Armstrong Cork has developed a 
new cotton backing to replace burlap 
on the underside of linoleum—the use 
of cotton makes the product more 
flexible, and its wearing surface is 
said to be somewhat smoother. . . 
Something new in tubing is the ce- 
ment-asbestos pipe introduced by 
U. S. Stoneware—this piping will be 
available in diameters from 34-inch to 
eight inches and is designed especially 
for handling certain chemical solu- 
tions and processing water... . Fil- 
lers made of walnut shells are found 
to have advantages over wood flour 
in the manufacture of plastics— 
Agicide Laboratories will soon ex- 
pand sharply its production of this 
walnut by-product, which is already 
being utilized for carbon in gas. 
masks, dynamite and insecticides. . . . 
More and more vegetable products. 
are supplying the raw materials for 
substitutes which are needed during 
the war—soya beans will be turned 
into an extract similar to casein, 
castor oil will be used to make in- 
secticides, citrus fruit peels will be 
converted into alcohol, and cran- 
berries will provide lipsticks. 


Publishing Patter 


Rumors are being heard to the ef- 
fect that Time, Inc., is planning a 
change for its Fortune magazine— 
one report suggests that this month- 
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ly may be brought out twice a month, 
or perhaps weekly. . . . June will 
mark the last issue of Macfadden 
Publications’ Beauty & Health for 
the duration of the war—this is the 
magazine which was formerly known 
as Physical Culture and was one of 
the cornerstones of the Macfadden 
group. . . . Newest in house organs 
is Gruen Time, published by Gruen 
Watch Company—this publication 
will be sent mostly to jewelers and 
other watch retailers. . . . Curtis Pub- 
lishing’s Saturday Evening Post bows 
to two of the day’s most popular 
comics in a forthcoming article— 
Abbott & Costello will be discussed 
under the title “The Public Loves 
Them.” 


Building Banter 


Gar Wood Industries will soon offer 
a new “Tempered-Aire” heating unit 
for small homes—it is distinctly a 
“wartime product,” having been 
stripped down to bare essentials with 
all decorations eliminated. . . . The 
“freezing order” on shellac supplies 
will be offset in part by the develop- 
ment of a new floor finishing paste 
by O’Brien Varnish Company—the 
new finish can be applied to new or 
resanded flooring and serves as a 
base for a gloss, dull or wax coating. 
.. . Fastest yet in blackout paints is 
the new waterproofed variety of 
Hilo Varnish Company — besides 
drying to touch in 15 minutes, the 
coat is reputed to resist heat up to 
212 degrees F... . A new chemically 
prepared cement product for repair- 
ing cracks in concrete has been in- 
troduced by Lemore Corporation— 
called “Fixtite,” it comes in powdered 
form which is mixed with water to 
form a putty-like consistency that ex- 
pands while setting. 


Vehicular Variety 


American Car & Foundry will start 
building a new “passenger-freight 
car” which can be easily converted 
from a box car to a troop-carrying 
vehicle—this type of car (which is 
being built for Missouri Pacific) may 
provide the American version of 
“Hommes 40, Chevaux 8” in France 
during World War I. . . . All auto- 
mobile manufacturers have been 
ordered by WPB to turn over their 
entire supply of station wagons to 


the Army and Navy—all of which | 


means that the country estates will 
have to do without for the duration. 
.. . A new variety of hand-truck, 
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SECOND 


be AMERICA, science is discovering 
a vast new world—a stupendous world 
that Columbus never dreamed of. This 
new America is boundless. Its riches 
are infinite, thanks in large measure 
to the magic of synthetic organic 
chemistry. 

One of the discoveries in this field 
is an amazing series of synthetic plas- 
tics —“Vinylite” resins. 

In one form or another, these 
astounding materials appear in such 
diverse essentials as food-can linings 
... and tank-car linings; as airplane 
cockpit covers... and non-flammable 
insulation for vital electrical wiring; 
as corrosion-resistant wrappings for 
cross-continental pipe lines ... an 
welders’ goggles; as the thin film on 
paper which is put inside bottle caps 
... and as the invisible interlayer in 
the sandwich of safety glass. 

“Vinylite” resins can be formed, 
drawn, laminated, and bonded. In 
basic form, they are odorless, taste- 
less and non-toxic, and range from 
non-flammable to slow-burning. They 
can be made stiff or flexible .. . hard 
or soft ... colorless or almost any 
color under the sun .. . transparent, 
translucent, or opaque. And the re- 
sult is resistant to oxidation . . . wa- 
terproof ... alcohol-, alkali- and acid- 
resistant. 

These unusual properties have 
created a heavy demand for “Vinylite” 
resins, particularly to meet defense 


needs. This is why it is not possible, 
at present, to supply all manufactur- 
ers of articles for personal and home 
use with all the “Vinylite” resins need- 
ed. Against the return of more normal 
times, when larger quantities for nor- 
mal uses will again be available, man- 
ufacturers are invited to test these 
new plastics . . . to develop new and 
improved things to be made from 
them . .. so that all can benefit from 
the discovery of “Vinylite” resins. 


“Vinylite” resins and plastics are sup- 
plemented by the well-known products 
of Bakelite Corporation. The resins 
themselves are produced by Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Corporation. Certain 
elastic sheetings and films are made from 
these resins and marketed by National 
Carbon Company, Inc., under the trade- 
mark "‘Krene,” while other compounded 
forms useful in electrical insulation are 
marketed by Halowax Corporation. The 
manufacture of all these products has 
been greatly facilitated by the metallur- 
gical experience of Electro Metallurgical 
Company and Haynes Stellite Company 
and by the metal-fabricating knowledge 
of The Linde Air Products Company. All 
of these companies are Units of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street [gj New York, N.Y. 


PRODUCERS OF SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


equipped with a hydraulic release de- 
vice, has been designed by Lewis- 
Shepard for carrying large shells in 
munition plants—there will be no 
scarcity of rubber tires for this kind 
of truck. . . . When the Colson Cor- 
poration was ordered to discontinue 
manufacture of all-steel velocipedes, 
the management set about to find a 
new raw material—the problem has 
been solved by the development of a 
child’s tricycle made entirely of wood, 
except for joints and hubs. . . . Gen- 
eral Motors’ “Buick” division has 
adopted a revised slogan for wartime 
—i.e.: “When Better War Goods 
Are Built Buick Will Build Them.” 


Continued from page 4 


divisions have come a long way, but 
their further growth possibilities chal- 
lenge the imagination. 

In addition, the search for “substi- 
tutes,” or alternatives to products 
made scarce by war demands, will 
doubtless result in the development of 
new products which will have impor- 
tant post-war uses. It is pertinent to 
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Sulphur unites with all except a few of the ninety odd known elements. 


In fact, it forms-several different compounds with most of them. * This 


ability of Sulphur to modify, change and make more useful so many 


elements accounts for its wide use in Industry. It enables Industry to - 


give greater utility to many raw materials. It is almost indispensable 


in solving the processing problems arising from the Nation's war effort 


and in the production of commodities for every-day life. * Sulphur 
indeed deserves the right to be described as “A Sturdy Arm Support- 


ing Industry”. * The Texas Gulf Sulphur Company serves Industry by 


maintaining stocks, production and development well ahead of any 


demand now conceivable. 


Exas GurSULPHUR (0. 


75 E.45" Street (= 


New York City 


Mines: Newgulf a 


d Long Point Texas 


4-TG-9 


note that many of the chemical prod- 
ucts which were introduced as substi- 
tutes before we entered the war— 
notably synthetic fibers and plastics— 
are now being preempted largely or 
entirely by the armed forces or de- 
fense manufacturers. The post-war 
possibilities for nylon and similar 
fibers need no emphasis. 

The great versatility of the chem- 
ical industry and the genius for de- 
veloping new compounds from basic 
elements will solve much of the prob- 
lem of post-war consumer demands in 
relation to the then existing plant 
capacity. Thus, the chemicals may 
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justifiably to be said to be expanding, 
not only to meet the demands of a 
full war economy, but also in prepara- 
tion for meeting the needs of a popu- 
lace more or less starved in consum- 
ers’ goods. 


ONE REASON FOR 
SHORTAGES 


ixty gallons of alcohol are needed 

for the manufacture of 1,500 
pounds of powder, the amount used to 
fire a 16-inch naval shell. 


INTERNATIONAL 
MINERALS 
VOTES “RECAP” PLAN 


ith more than the required two- 

thirds of stockholders assent- 
ing, proposed recapitalization plan of 
International’ Minerals & Chemical 
Corporation was accepted at last 
week’s annual meeting. Contemplated 
is a merger with controlled Union 
Potash & Chemical Company, and ex- 
change of existing 7 per cent prefer- 
ence shares (plus arrears) and com- 
mon stock, for a new 4 per cent 
preference issue and common stock. 

As recently indicated by the com- 
pany, this assures payment of an ini- 
tial quarterly dividend of $1 on the 
new preference issue as of June 30, 
for the three months beginning April 
1, 1942. Mr. Louis Ware, president, 
declared that current earnings are 
“good,” and more than sufficient to 
cover requirements on the new prefer- 
ence stock. 

The management revealed further 
that company is apparently not liable 
on excess-profit-tax account until 
earnings reach some $2 million. This 
estimate, which is based on invested 
capital—and takes account of the re- 


‘cent Treasury proposals—indicates a 


better-than-average tax status for the 
company. 


SYNTHETICS ROLE 


Continued from page 5 


large bomber can be counted in the 
hundreds. 

Swinging over to the civilian econ- 
omy, we find that plastics have re- 
placed aluminum in electric-tool han- 
dles and vacuum cleaner domes, 
bronze in fly screens, chromium or 
nickel steel in range and heater trim, 
and zinc in saw guards and refriger- 
ator door handles. These are only a 
few instances. But they illustrate how 
one group of synthetics is releasing 
essential metals for the war produc- 
tion program. 

What is perhaps the most dramatic 
recent development in synthetics con- 
cerns rubber. Virtually all of our crude 
supplies have come from the Far 
East. But with this area in enemy 
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hands—and with rubber absolutely 
vital to the prosecution of the war— 
the United States is going to build up 
a huge capacity for producing a man- 
made equivalent. 

Revised upwards a short time ago, 
the program contemplates the manu- 
facture of 700,000 tons of synthetic 
rubber annually by the end of 1943. 
Our prewar consumption of rubber 
was approximately 600,000 tons a 
year, although in 1941, war demands 
increased consumption to around 700,- 
000 tons. Our production of synthetic 
rubber last year is estimated to have 
been omly around 12,000 tons from 
all sources. 

The job involved is tremendous. It 
means building an entirely new, ma- 
jor industry almost from scratch. But 
engineers and chemists say the job 
can be done as scheduled. Their one 
big condition is that the Government 
assure the necessary materials such as 
chemicals, high-quality alloy steels— 
and plenty of electric power. 

Most of this “laboratory” rubber 
will be designed for use in tires. Raw 
material? Butadiene, a liquefied hy- 
drocarbon gas. It can be manufac- 
tured from petroleum, coal, natural 
gas, or almost any agricultural prod- 
uct with a hydrocarbon content. Ger- 
many uses coal. Russia uses grain and 
potatoes. Uncle Sam will use petro- 
leum. 


POST-WAR PROSPECTS 


And after the war, what will be 
done with the tremendous capacity we 
are building up in synthetics? It will 
stay with us, of course. If nothing 
else, this war is teaching the world 
that production, not money, is real 
wealth. Synthetics lend themselves to 
mass production. As chemical prod- 
ucts, moreover, their supply can be 
controlled; for the hosiery and tire 
makers—to take only two instances— 
this promises a price stability they 
have often sought but seldom attained. 
Finally, they are frequently of supe- 
rior beauty and do many jobs better 
than the items which they replace. 

Tenasco and “Vinyon” (American 
Viscose); Aralac (National Dairy 
Products); Beetleware (American 
Cyanamid); Fortisan (Celanese) ; 
Koroseal (Goodrich) ; Saran (Dow 
Chemical) ; “Vinylite’ and Bakelite 
(Union Carbide) ; Tenite and Kodapak 
(Eastman Kodak); Nylon, Lucite, 
Cordura and Neoprene (du Pont) ; 
Fiberglas (Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corp.) ; Resinox, Lustron, Opalon 
(Monsanto Chemical) —these are 
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only a fraction of the test-tube items 
that have enlisted in this war, directly 
or indirectly. 

It is therefore difficult, sometimes 
impossible, to obtain them for civilian 
applications. But when swords are 
sheathed, they will return stronger 
and more numerous than ever. And 
with that postwar world will come an 
even higher standard of living than 
we have enjoyed in the past. 

“Plastic” automobiles, powered by 
superfuels, will roll on man-made 
tires. “Plastic” planes will be turned 
out on assembly lines. The fairer sex 


will dress effectively and economically 
in test-tube products from head to toe. 
Chemically-treated building boards 
will bring to realization the long- 
sought, low-cost home. Office appli- 
ances and home furnishings will draw 
heavily on products of the laboratory. 

Chemists will synthesize more vita- 
mins to reinforce diet. Scientists will 
turn out more “magic bullets,” like 
the sulfas, to ease pain and fight dis- 
ease. Chemurgists will convert the 
products of the farm—soybeans, milk, 
corn, coffee, potatoes, etc.—into hats, 
piano keys, glue, paint, buttons, 
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«Manufacturers who today are _ 
book Nitroparaffins—New 

FINE CHEMICALS FOR FINE PRODUCTS | 
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KEYS TO 
FASTER PRODUCTION 


In wor as in peace, the gases, liquids and solids which com- 
prise Air Reduction products are used in some measure by virtually 
every industry in the country. 


Further, Airco engineers are assisting industry each day in the 
~ practical utilization of the manifold products of the company, while its 
laboratories search for new products and new uses for them. 


AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY 


Oxygen, Nitrogen, Hydrogen, Acetylene, Rare Gases, Gas Cutting 
Machines, Welding and Cutting Apparatus and Supplies. 


WILSON WELDER AND METALS CO., INC. 
Arc Welders, Arc Welding Electrodes and Accessories. 


NATIONAL CARBIDE CORPORATION 
Calcium Carbide, Carbide lights and lanterns. 


PURE CARBONIC, INCORPORATED 
Carbon Dioxide, Gas, Liquid, Solid (DRY ICE). 


THE OHIO CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 


Anesthetic and Therapeutic Gases, Apparatus and equipment for dis- 
pensing them. 


AIR REDUCTION 


General Offices: 60 €. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


DISTRICT OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


IRCO 


—— 


Use this Coupon to Subscribe for FINANCIAL WORLD 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
For the enclosed $12 please enter my order for all the following: 


(a) An immediate survey of my 20 LISTED securities (write on separate sheet). 


(b) Next 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD (1,664 pages of vital investment facts 
and analyses). 


(c) Next 12 issues of the popular monthly stock ratings and statistical manial—“INDE- 
PENDENT APPRAISALS OF LISTED STOCKS.” 


(d) The valuable Privilege of obtaining securities advice monthly by letter as per your rules. 
(e) ‘234 Stocks With Unbroken Dividend Records’ and ‘What's Wrong With the New 


Tax Proposals.” 
FOR EXTRA VALUE SPECIAL OFFERS: 


(1 Add $1.95 to any offer for Big Indexed Ref Book (March, 1 iti in- 
ing 2,066 ‘‘Factographs.” Prise alone 33.85. 


() Send $6 for 6 months’ subscription, including a survey of 10 of your LISTED securities. 


NAME 


starch, ink, fountain pens, hosiery and 
wallboard. 

Then, as even now, it will be pos- 
sible to say of synthetics as Victor 
Hugo said of the French Revolution, 
“Nothing is more powerful than an 
idea whose time has come.” 


Continued from page 7 


tar derivatives were the earliest items 
in this category to be produced in 
the United States, but they have since 
been surpassed in both volume and 
value of output by products derived 
from other sources. Coal tar is a 
by-product in the coking of coal by 
the steel and other industries; syn- 
thetic organics derived from coal tar 
include dyes, medicinal products such 
as sulfanilamide and its derivatives, 
flavoring preparations, toluol and 
some of the synthetic resins. Other 
organics such as acetone, certain al- 
cohols, nitroparaffins, formaldehyde 
and tetraethyl lead are produced from 
petroleum and from natural and re- 
finery gases. 


ALCOHOL VARIETIES 


Another important division of the 
chemical trade is the production of 
alcohol, which is the most important 
solvent used in industry. There are 
a number of varieties of alcohol, of 
which ethyl alcohol is the most widely 
used. Large quantities will be needed 
in the manufacture of explosives. The 
principal process for its production 
is the fermentation of molasses, al- 
though grain can also be used and 
some alcohol is made from natural 
gas. Methyl alcohol, also known as 
methanol and wood alcohol, is syn- 
thesized from hydrogen and carbon 
dioxide or carbon monoxide. 


PLASTIC CONSTITUENTS 


A relatively new but sharply ex- 
panding field within the chemical in- 
dustry is the production of plastics. 
There are many varieties of these, 
with equally diverse uses and com- 
positions, but they may be divided 
broadly into three groups. The cel- 
lulose plastics are prepared by treat- 
ing cotton with acids (usually nitric 
acid). The synthetic resins are more 
complex. The phenolic and alkyd 
resins are coal tar derivatives, al- 
though they may also be produced 
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from other materials which are avail- 
able in ample quantities. 

The vinyl resins are made from 
calcium carbide, which in turn is a 
product of coke and lime, while the 
ureas are derived from formaldehyde 
and methanol. The last group of 
plastics resemble proteins in struc- 
ture; examples include nylon (made 
from “coal, air and water”) and other 
products whose ingredients are skim- 
milk or soybeans. 


INDUSTRIAL GASES 


The category known as compressed 
industrial gases includes oxygen and 
acetylene. The former is made by 
liquefying air while acetylene, like 
vinyl resins, is a product of calcium 
carbide. There are only three im- 
portant producers of compressed in- 
dustrial gases, namely Air Reduction, 
National Cylinder Gas and Union 
Carbide. Other specialized branches 
of the chemical industry include car- 
bon black, naval stores (resin and 
turpentine) and fertilizer. 


OTHER MATERIALS 


Carbon black is made from natural 
gas; both Columbian Carbon and 
United Carbon, the two major factors 
in the field, produce more natural 
gas than they need in the manufacture 
of carbon black. Naval stores are 
processed from a substance exuded 
from pine trees. The principal 
elements required in fertilizer are 
nitrogen, phosphorus and potash; the 
former is derived from the air and 
phosphorus from phosphate rock. The 
United States is still normally an im- 
porter of potash, but domestic pro- 
duction has increased six-fold since 
1932 and should prove adequate even 
for war-time needs. 


STILL SERVING 


‘he first steel tank car success- 

fully lined with rubber—a prod- 
uct of the B. F. Goodrich Company— 
is still giving satisfactory service after 
having been shuttled by railroads and 
boats for the last 17 years. The car 
is used by the Merrimac division of 
the Monsanto Chemical Company for 
the transportation of muriatic acid. 


WAR HITS NYLON 


D u Pont recently announced that 
shipments of nylon yarn for 
commercial use must be reduced dras- 
tically because of demand for military 
purposes. Until further notice, the 
yarn will be offered for civilian use 
only on a highly restricted basis. 
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HI-OCTANE GASOLINE and Special Lu- 
brications for U.S. tanksand planes require 
orine for their manufacture. Other 
chlorine users are producers of anti- 
freeze agents for liquid-cooled engines 
and degreasing solvents. 


BARRAGE BALLOONS are being manufac- 
tured from synthetic rubber. America’s fast- 
growing synthetic rubber production has 
putanextraloaduponthe chlorine industry. 


PLANE COWLINGS and 
COCKPIT COVERINGS are 
made of plastics derived from 
orine. Degaussing cables are also in- ss 
suleted with these plastics, while carbon 
tetrachloride for portable fire extinguishers 
requires chlorine. 
\ j 


ALL-OUT PRODUCTION of MUNITIONS 
demands chlorine, especially for processing cotton 
linters for smokeless powder and other explosives. 


U. S. BASES and 
ARMY CAMPS re- 
quire large quantities 
of chlorine for water 
purification and sew- 
age treatment. This 
widespread use of 
chlorine is in addi- 
tion to large-scale re- 
quirements of state 
and municipal water 
works systems. 


MATHIESON CHEMICALS 


tHE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, (INC.) 
E. 42ND STREET, NEWYORK,N.Y. 


LIQUID CHLORINE...SODA ASH...CAUSTIC SODA... BICARBONATE OF SODA... BLEACHING POWDER... 
HTH PRODUCTS ... AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS and AQUA... FUSED ALKALI PRODUCTS .. . SYNTHETIC SALT 
CAKE ... DRY ICE... CARBONIC GAS . . . SODIUIA CHLORITE PRODUCTS 


To Investors With 
$100,000 or More 


NVESTMENT guidance is a 

necessity today. Charting 
your own course subjects your 
capital to unnecessary risks. 
This is not a reflection on your 
own judgment—it is simply that 
you cannot maintain the costly 
facilities essential to gather, 
analyze and correlate all the 
facts. 


We have an unusually at- 
tractive proposal for investors 
whose portfolios have a mini- 
mum value of $100,000. We will 
be glad to discuss its applica- 
tion to your holdings. 


We invite you to submit your 
list for confidential preliminary 
study. You incur no obligation. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Removed 
Costly Noise 
From 17,216 Offices 


... Yet This Is Only Part of 
Our Background of Experi- 
ence .. . Our Nation-wide 
Distributor Organization Will 
Assume Any Noise Problem 
. . . Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


PERMANERT 


COUSTI-|_ELOTEX 


MARE REGISTERED Parent ormce 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION « CHICAGO 


PAINTABLE 


DIVIDENDS 


DIVIDEND 


ARMOUR COMPANY 
(ILLINOIS) 


On March 6 a dividend of $1.50 per share 
on the issued and outstanding $6.00 Cumu- 
lative Convertible Prior Preferred shares of 
the above corporation was declared by the 
Board of Directors, payable on April 1, 
1942, to shareholders of record on the books 
of the Company at the close of business on 
March 16, 1942. 


E,. L. LALUMIER, Secretary. 


DIVIDEND 


ARMOUR COMPANY 
OF DELAWARE 


On March 6 a quarterly dividend of one 
and three-fourths per cent (134%) per 
share on the Preferred Capital Stock of the 
above corporation was declared by the 
Board of Directors, payable April 1, 1942, 
to stockholders of record on the books of 
the Company at the close of business on 
March 16, 1942. 


E,. L. LALUMIER, Secretary. 


JOHN MORRELL & CO. 
DIVIDEND NO. 51. 
A dividend of Fifty 
Cents ($0.50) per share 
on the special stock of 
John Merrell & Co., 
will be paid April 25, 


1942, to stockholders of record April 4, 1942, 
as shown on the books of the Company. 


Ottumwa, Iowa 


Morrell 


PRiD 
meats 


George A. Morrell, Treas. 
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here has been no indication in 
the action of the market in recent 
weeks that any change in the inter- 
mediate downtrend is impending. 
True, the industrial average has man- 
aged to hold above its March 11 low, 
and trading volume, which had al- 
ready been subnormal for several 
months, has dried up even more. But 
it is a disheartening sign, after the 
relatively good resistance shown by 
the rails up until March 17, to note 
that this average has been in the fore- 
front of the recent decline. 

The December low of 24.25 in the 
rails has not yet been broken, but at 
the close on March 31 the average 
was little more than half a point 
above this level. It still appears 
probable that penetration of this sup- 
port point would be followed by a 
fairly appreciable further dip in both 
averages. 

There is a very sharp contrast be- 
tween the action of security and 
commodity markets. Commodity 
prices, according to Moody’s spot 
index, are currently at the highest 
level since 1929, but this inflationary 
trend has yet to exert any effect 
whatever on equities. If any further 
proof were needed, it is only neces- 


‘sary to note that a number of stocks 


which are regarded as good inflation 
hedges have been hit quite as hard as 
the average issue during the recent 
dip. 


The small share turnover on the 
decline indicates that the weakness in 
prices has been caused by a lack of 
buying power rather than any great 
amount of liquidation. Under these 
circumstances, any development fur- 
nishing an incentive for investors to 
discard their cautious philosophy 
could well be followed by a brisk 
rally. However, such a move would 
meet resistance before it had gone 
very far due to selling for the account 
of investors who are discouraged with 
the medium-term outlook but hesitate 
to sacrifice their holdings at present 
low prices. 

Furthermore, it is difficult to en- 
vision any bullish development in the 
predictable future strong enough to 
overcome the preponderantly bearish 
sentiment of the trading fraternity. 
Such an occurrence could take the 
form of a major military victory for 
the United Nations, or possibly some 
reliable indication that the new tax 
law will not be as drastic in its effect 
on corporate earnings as the proposals 
made by Secretary Morgenthau. Both 
of these possibilities, however, re- 
main only that, rather than realities. 
For the present, the important factor 
to watch remains the ability of the 
railroad average to hold above 24.25. 
The bearish implications of a decline 
below this level would be strength- 
ened if the move should take place on 
large volume.—Written April 1. 


TRENDS OF THE DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


These charts studies are presented for those interested in the technical aspects 
of the market and are not to be construed as recommendations or as indi- 
cations of THE FINANCIAL WORLD’s opinion on the stock market. 
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EXPLOSIVES? 


Concluded from page 9 


The production of smokeless pow- 
der, chiefly used as propellant for 
guns and rifles, requires purified cel- 
lulose (from cotton linters and wood 
pulp) and nitrate in the form of nitric 
acid. In the manufacturing process 
large amounts of industrial alcohol 
are needed, which is provided by 
companies normally engaged in the 
production of solvents such as U. S. 
industrial Alcohol and Commercial 
Solvents. The industry’s solvents re- 
quirements are so enormous as to 
have forced the Government to divert 
large amounts of sugar molasses into 
production of alcohol, constituting one 
of the reasons for the proposed sugar 
rationing. Under a new formula, 
smokeless powder also uses di-butyl 
phthalate, a coal tar derivative pro- 
duced largely by Allied Chemical. 
Facilities for the manufacture of 
explosives are still being enlarged, 
favored by the highest priority rat- 
ings. For the time being the United 
States is producing largely for the 
building up of reserves, as actual re- 
quirements of our armed forces are 
still on a limited scale and shipments 
to our allies restricted by the scarcity 
of bottoms. But this picture will 
change completely as soon as the 
United Nations turn to offensive war- 
fare on many fronts, in which case 
the use of explosives promises to 
reach fantastic proportions requiring 
full-time use of all available facilities. 


STREET NEWS 


Concluded from page 2 


ering 25,173 shares of $5.50 cumula- 
tive preferred stock (no par). This 
stock, which will be convertible into 
common on a basis to be established 
by later amendments, will be offered 
to common stockholders in the ratio 
of one share of new preferred stock 
for each twenty-four shares of com- 
mon stock held. Union Securities 
Corporation and Hornblower & 
Weeks are the principal underwriters. 
Acceleration of the effective date of 
the registration statement is being 
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Were firs t 
Vailable from 


U. S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, INC. 


60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
A Subsidiary of U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co. + Branches in All Principal Cities: 


Capital Preservation 


War markets necessitate a check-up 
of holdings now. Lists reviewed with- 
out charge. Write Department K-13. 


FRANCIS I. DUPONT & CO. 
(GitsHoLM & (HAPMAN 


A SINGLE CO-PARTNERSHIP 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
New York Curb Exchange and Commodity Exchanges 
ONE WALL STREET »- NEW YORK 


fi 


Price Ranger 


MAKE YOUR OWN 


Use these specially designed chart blanks. 
They are particularly adaptable for the 
simplified plotting of daily stock market 
prices and volume, commodity prices, etc. 
Each sheet 8!/> by || inches, sufficient 
for a six months’ arithmetic record. 
Price: $1.00 for 25 sheets 
EDWARD WILLMS, 136 Liberty St., N.Y.C. 


asked with the offering of the stock 
planned for the middle of this month. 
Proceeds of the financing will be 


used for repayment of $1.1 million 
bank loans and to supply increased 
working capital. 
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U.S. RESEARCH ANSWERs | 
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THE CALL OF TODAy PREPARES For 
3 
\ THE NEEDS OF TOMORRow 
: 
Today, with industry requiring tre. domestic Sources as a result of : 
mendously increased {antities of U.S.I.’s development Work. In 
chemicals, the research work Which Other cases, Fesearch con. 
has carried on Consistently tributed materially to improvement 
for the Past thirty-five years has in Product quality o, to reduction 
“*sumed new importance. Many in price. 
of the Solvents, Plasticizers, inter. And as U.S.1.'5 Past Tesearch * 
Mediates, 4nd other Chemicals helps lighten the burden of industry 
needed for the Manufacture of war today, U.S.I. Continues to broaden 
Materials owe ™Uch of their indus. the Scope of its development work ; 
trial] Utility to the efforts of Continues to evolve new chem. 
research Workers, icals ang new manufacturing Proc. 
Some of these Chemicals first €88es, to improve Product quality 
came into existence jn the labora. and Utility. | in order that its . 
tories of U.S.L; oth research of today May serye indus. 
made commercially a try stil] more efficiently lomorrow, 
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Alleghany Corporation 


Pressed Steel Car Company, Inc. 


Earnings and Price Range (Y) 


DEFICIT PER SHARE $1 


$2 
1934 ‘35 °37 "38 ‘39 ‘40 1941 


Data revised to April 1, 1942 
incorporated: 1929, Maryland. Office: Wil- 
mington, Del. Annual meeting: First Wed- 
mnesday in May. Number of stockholders 
(April 11, 1940): Prior preferred, 1,757; 
preferred, ‘6,017; common, 24,010. 
Capitalization: Funded debt..... $69,380,000 
“Prior preferred stock $2.50 

cum. conv. (no par)..... 111,638 shs 
tPreferred stock $5. 50 cui 

($100 par) 211,316 shs 
stock $5.50 cum. 

with $30 warrants..... cesses 456,223 shs 
Common stock (no par)........ ‘4, 522,597 shs 


*Callable at $50 per share plus accrued dividends. Convertible into 10 shares of 
common. 7Callable at $105 per share and accrued dividends. §Warrants entitle holder 
to purchase at $30 per share, 1% shares of common for each preferred share, to 
February 1, 1944. 

Business: A holding company formed to acquire shares of 
certain corporations with which the Van Sweringens were 
formerly identified. Largest investment is in Chesapeake & 
Ohio shares, of which 23.4% is owned. 

Management: Is improving financial status. 

Financial Position: Current position unimpressive as a result 
of the impounded cash under the two senior bond issues. 

Dividend Record: No prior preferred payments. Last pre- 
ferred “A” payment, 1931. Nothing ever paid on common. 

Outlook: While finances will benefit from the debt adjust- 
ment plan, earnings will continue to reflect changes in the 
fortunes of the C. & O., the major income producer. Company 
has reattained working control of this road. 

Comment: The preferreds remain in a speculative position. 
Common is far removed from effective income return. 

EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 81 Year’s Total Price Range 

B$0.23 D$0. 24 D$0. J 
1938 DO.20 DO.34 D0.33 D0.45 D1.32 1%— 1 
DO0.33 DO0.35 DO.36 D0.03 D1.07 2— 
D0.20 D0.22 D0.17 0.03 1%— 
D0.15 DO.20 D0.23 D0.14 DO 44 % 


Brooklyn Union Gas Company 


Earnings and Price Range (BU) 


Data revised to April 1, 1942 


Incorporated: 1895, New York. Office: 176 
Remsen Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Annual 
meeting: First Thursday in April. Number 


PRICE RANGE 


of stockholders (December 31, 1941): 7,301. =. 
Capitalization: Funded debt.....$48.736.000 
stock (no par)..........745,364 8 YA 


1934 °36 “37 38 39 ‘40 1941 


Business: Supplies manufactured gas under perpetual fran- 
chise to all but two wards in the Borough of Brooklyn (N.Y.), 
and to two of the five wards in the Borough of Queens. Also 
sells gas appliances. Territory is densely populated. 

Management: Experienced. Koppers holds 23.87% interest. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital, December 31, 
1941, $10.1 million; cash, $2.1 million. Working capital ratio: 
3.9-to-1. Book value of common, $57.03 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments made in varying amounts 1922- 
1940. Omitted 1941. Resumed in 1942 with 25-cent payment 
May 1. 

Outlook: Gross revenues will continue to reflect the impor- 
tance ’of the domestic load. But the lack of important growth 
possibilities and rising cost factors point to a further curtail- 
ment in profit margins. 

Comment: Long term industry trends and the vulnerability 
of the company to a rising price level detract from the status 
of the common shares. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


ended: Mar. 31 os 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
$8.46 i$ 80% 


1.80 4.296 $5.00 —46 

1.20 $0.76 0.98 3.64 5.00 71%—43 

0.87 0.86 0.83 3.02 3.00 57. —14 
0.60 0.29 1.04 2.57 2.30 52%—15% 

0.58 0.22 1.15 2.25 0.40 %—10 
0.87 0.51 0.21 2.42 0.50 30%—13% 
0.73 0.81 0.54 2.42 0.75 25 —12% 

0.58 0.12 0.52 2.08 None 144%—7 


*Earnings exclude revenues held in suspense. +6 months’ periods. tPayable May 1, 
1942. §To April 11, 1942. 


Data revised to April 1, 1942 
Incorporated: 1936, Pennsylvania, as suc- +4 
cessor through reorganization of Pressed 40 


Steel Car Company which was founded in 30 
Office: Koppers Building, Pittsburgh, 20 
Pa. Annual meeting: First Monday in April. 10 


Earnings and Price Range (PS 


Capitalization: Funded debt...... $4 
prefered le $3,483,300 EARNED PER SHARE $2 
conv. cum 
Second preferred stock sched $2 
conv, ($50 shs 


$4 
1934 ‘36 ‘37 "38 ‘39 ‘40 1941 


*Callable at $5.25 per share; convertible at any time into common stock on a share 
for share basis. fCallable at $50 per share; convertible into three common shares 
for each share; dividends are cumulative only if and to extent earned. 


Business: The third largest freight car builder in the U. S. 
Also makes subway cars, passenger cars and miscellaneous rail- 
road and industrial equipment. Owns 40% of General American 
Aerocoach Co., manufacturer of motor buses. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1941, $3.6 million; cash, $1.5 million; marketable securities, 
$290,625. Working capital ratio: 1.5-to-1. Book value of com- 
mon stock, $6.56 per share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred arrears cleared 1941; regular 
payments thereafter. Present common paid 25 cents 1937; 
none since. 

Outlook: Under normal conditions, business will remain 
heavily dependent on cyclical trends in the railroad industry. 
Now producing tanks and shells for U. S. Government; arma- 
ment business is likely to increase. 

Comment: All stocks carry greater-than-average speculative 
risks. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


>. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Range 
1936 bed t 5 N % 


ere $0.37 $0.02 D$0.14 $1.05 $0.25 31%— 5% 
1938........ D0.93 D0.98 D0.72 D0.43 D3.06 None 144%— 4% 
DO0.62 D0.49 0.01 D1.63 None 16%— 6 
0.72 0.87 0.46 0.30 2.35 {None 14%— 6% 
Sissons se 0.16 0.37 0.07 0.49 1.09 None 13%— 5% 


*Not available. tastings from July 30 to December 31. fAfter surtax; quarterly 
earnings are before this 


_R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


Data revised to April 1, 1942 * Earnings and Price Range (RJ) 
Incorporated: 1899, New Jersey. Office: 60 PRICE RANGE 
Winston-Salem, N. C. Annual meeting: 

First Tuesday in April. Approximate num- 45 

ber of stockholders” (December 31, 1940) : 

Capitailzation: debt... .*$14, 000 

+Common ($10 par)........... 1,000 shs 

Class ‘‘B’’ common par). -9,000, “000 shs 
*Serial bank notes payable to 1949. tHas Ld 0 

sole voting power. Employees owning this 1934 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 40 1941 

issue participate in profit sharing plan. 


Business: One of the three largest cigarette manufacturers. 
Largest sources of income are “Camel” cigarettes and “Prince 
Albert” smoking tobacco. Additional revenues are derived 
from minor brands and secondary tobacco products. 

Management: Each director is an active head of a depart- 
ment, with long experience in the tobacco business. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1941, $140.9 million; cash, $9.4 million. Working capital 
ratio: 5.2-to-1. Book value of common and class “B”, $15.25. 

Dividend Record: Very liberal; unbroken since 1907. Pres- 
ent indicated rate, 50 cents quarterly. 

Outlook: Secular trend of cigarette consumption apparently 
is still upward. The company’s share depends largely upon 
success of advertising campaigns in which management has 
shown great skill. But higher raw material prices and taxes 
will tend to narrow profit margins, especially with the Govern- 
ment banning proportionate advances in cigarette prices. 

Comment: The class B stock offers assurance of continuing 
its long record as a satisfactory income producer although 
rate of distributions may have to be adjusted to icant taed 
fundamental conditions. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDENDS AND PRICE RANGE or CLASS “B” COMMON: 


Years ended Dec. ad 1937 1939 1940 1941 1942 

Earned per share.. is $0. 30 $2.82 $2.56 $2.55 

Dividends paid .... 8.00 3.00 38.00 38.00 2.40 230 2.25 2:10 *$0.50 
Price Range Class B: 

538% 585% 60% 58 46% 45 44 844%, *27% 

-- 89% 48% 50 40% 838% 35 30% 22% *22% 


*To April 11, 1942. 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 30) 
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‘ 
1985........ $0.70 
1936.......- 0.46 
1937 ......-+ 0.64 
1938........ 4 
J 
1940........ 0.84 
1941........ 0.86 
1942.......+. 


ontinued weakness in public 
C utility bonds on the Big Board 
was partly offset by small rallies in 
Curb holding company debentures, 
but only a small part of the losses 
were regained (except Cities Service 
debentures which had a brisk re- 
covery on the company’s good report 
—this company is now mainly inter- 
ested in the oil business). Low grade 
rails continued their reactionary tend- 
encies. 


THIRD AVE, RAILWAY 


Although bonds of the Third Ave. 
Railway have been doing fairly 
well marketwise, they have not been 
helped by the order of the ODT pro- 
hibiting the substitution of buses for 
street railway lines after April 1. It 
is believed that this large New York 
City transportation system will be 
able to effect the conversion with re- 
spect to a small part of its lines where 
arrangements have been fairly well 
completed, but the rest of the motor- 
ization program will presumably have 
to wait until after the war. 


INDIANAPOLIS GAS 5s 


The six years of litigation between 
Indianapolis Gas and the City of In- 
dianapolis will be terminated accord- 
ing to a plan recently proposed for 
payment of the first consolidated 5s, 
1952. For each $1,000 face value, 
$1,120 would be paid. As the bond- 
holders have received no interest since 
payment of the April 1, 1936, coupon, 
this disbursement would represent 
$1,000 par value plus interest at the 
rate of 2 per cent annually up to April 
1 of this year. Last November the 
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APRIL 8, 1942 


Supreme Court dismissed an appeal 
in the litigation on the ground that 
the Federal Courts did not have juris- 


diction. Considering this reversal, 
and the expense of litigating the mat- 
ter further in the state courts, it 
appears that the bondholders have 
obtained a very satisfactory settle- 
ment. The plan has been placed be- 
fore bondholders for approval. 


Cc. & N. W. PAYMENTS 


On March 24 the Federal Court in 
Chicago granted permission to the 
trustee of the Chicago & North West- 
ern to make partial payments in re- 
spect of accumulated interest as 
follows: 2.88 per cent for general 
3%4s; 2.92 per cent for general 4s; 
2.97 per cent for general 414s; 2.99 
per cent for general 434s; 3.1 per 
cent for general 5s; 3.62 per cent for 
the secured 6s; 1.66 per cent for the 
first and refunding 5s; and various 
amounts for the other issues including 
the divisional liens. The disburse- 
ments will be equal to all fixed and 
contingent charges earned by the 
company in 1941 and payable under 
the terms of the reorganization plan, 
which is now before the U. S. Su- 
preme Court for review. It was 
stated that the payments would prob- 
ably be made at various times between 
June 1 and August 31, but may be 
expedited if feasible. 


BANGOR & AROOSTOOK FIRST 5s 


Plans are being made for meeting 
the January 1, 1943, bond maturities 
of the Bangor & Aroostook, including 
$3.3 million first 5s and smaller divi- 
sional issues. The company has ap- 
plied to the ICC for authority to issue 
an additional $8 million of its consoli- 
dated refunding mortgage 4 per. cent 
bonds to be used as collateral. If this 
permission is granted, the company 
will apply for a loan, presumably from 
the RFC. Since no further details 
are available, and it is possible that 
the refinancing will be on the custom- 
ary basis of part cash and part exten- 
sion, the current price of 98 for the 
first 5s appears ample. Considering 
the numerous other opportunities for 
investment in medium grade rail 
bonds, switches are indicated. 


REAL ESTATE 


CONNECTICUT 


IMPORTANT NOW—To own country prop- 
erty, 340-acre tract, Haddam on Connecticut 
River; several houses furnished; golf course, boat 
landing; reasonable. Address 
MARION R. GUTHRIE 
36 PEARL ST. HARTFORD, CONN. 
TEL.: 22312 


MONTANA 


A RANCH INVESTMENT 

TO YIELD 7% 
An outstanding cattle ranch in a beautiful loca- 
tion in Montana. Moderate winters, delightful 
summers. Very accessible to airlines. Stocked 
with exceptionally high grade Hereford com- 
mercial cattle. A going ranch, well improved and 
equipped. Offered for less than $95,000 com- 
plete. For details address owner, 

CIRCLE H RANCH 

P. O. BOX 1448-F AUGUSTA, MONTANA 


NEW YORK 


Unusually attractive Country Estate in the 
foothills of the Berkshires. Not too large, but 
it is a home you will be proud to call your own. 
Dwelling of modern Colonial type, built in 1923, 
10 rooms, 3 baths, copper roofs and everything 
proportionately substantial. Would cost $40,000 
to replace. Other fine buildings and 33 acres. 
Large stream through property. Come to verify 
the above or send for a description. Price 


$14,500. 
JOHN J. PAULSEN 
HILLSDALE NEW YORK 
TEL.: 14 F 12 


FOR SALE—A country home with city con- 

veniences in Lakemont, near Seneca Lake, north 

of Watkins Glen. Four mails a day, superior 

schooling facilities, modernized heat, plumbing 

and electricity. For particulars and picture write 
JAMES P. LONG 

NAPLES | 


Hedge against inflation before land prices 
rise; buy all or part my well located, uncleared, 
168 acres; Suffolk Co., near county’s farm; 49 
miles Manhattan limits; excellent for potatoes, 
truck, fruit, poultry ranches; attractive price. 


BOX 75, c/o FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 WEST STREET NEW YORK CITY 


GENTLEMAN’S COUNTRY ESTATE 
Brick Colonial house, built 1772, fireplaces, Dutch 
doors, all improvements; tenant house; barns. 
186 acres, large stream; approximately 70 miles 
New York. $50,000. 

GERTRUDE BURNS, Broker 
STANFORDVILLE NEW YORK 


PENNSYLVANIA 


465 ACRES, of which 150 acres good state of 
fertility, 35 acres woodland and rest pasture 
land wire fenced. Suitable for sheep or beef 
cattle. On hard surface road 15 miles N.W. 
of Allentown. One brick and two frame houses. 
Three large barns, one with tile silo. Good re- 
pair. Immediate possession, $18,750; can be 
financed. Write: 
TREXLER ESTATE 

ALLENTOWN PA. 


VIRGINIA 


AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL ESTATE 


in the heart of the Keswick Section, 8 miles 
from Charlottesville. Twelve room frame resi- 
dence—3 baths. Modern. Wide oak floors with 
wooden pegs. Five room guest cottage, H. W. 
heat, bath, elec., phone, etc. Excellent stable, 
7 box stalls, 2 cow stalls, tack room, servant’s 
room, water and elec., 2-car garage with servants 
rooms (2 rooms and bath, etc.). This beautiful 
home fronts the Jefferson highway and is in the 
heart of the estate section. Automatic oil burner 
heat, phone, etc. 21% acres—$27,500. 


JOHN REID 
BENNETT REALTY CO., LYNCHBURG, VA. 


FOR SALE—Two fine income-residential apart- 
ment buildings, located in Roanoke, Virginia. 
BOX 408, c/o FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 WEST STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Buffalo Forge Company 


Marshall Field & Company, Inc. 


Data revised to April 1, 1942 


incorporated: 1901, New York; business 
originally established 1878. Office: 490 
Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. Annual meeting: 
First Tuesday in ‘April. 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
Capital stock ($1 par).......... 324,786 shs 


1934 35 “36 °37 “38 ‘40 1941 


Business: In recent years manufacture of heating, ventilating 
and air conditioning equipment has accounted for 56% of 
revenues, machine tools 20%, and centrifugal pumps 14%. 
U. S. and Canada are the chief markets, but about 10% of 
sales is normally derived from other countries. Machine tools 
are sold through jobbers; other products largely through ex- 
clusive sales agents. 

Management: Long associated with company. 

Financial Position: Comfortable. Working capital November 
30, 1941, $2.7 million; cash, $642,228. Working capital ratio: 
2.1-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $12.84 per share. 

Dividend Record: Initial payment on present stock 1941; 
prior thereto not reported. 

Outlook: Demand for pumps and machine tools will be well 
sustained for the duration. Prospects for principal division are 
less clearly defined, but any decline should be at least partly 
offset by receipt of-armament contracts. 

Comment: Stock invoives risks common to unseasoned issues. 


*EARNINGS AND DIVIDEND RECORD OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Years ended Nov. 30: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
¢tEarned per share.. $0,60 $1.34 $1.92 $2.21 $1.37 $1.34 $2.82 $3.52 
Calendar years: 
Dividends paid. see Boss Bias 0.60 


*N. Y. 8. listing authorized February 26, 1942; not yet traded. +Adjusted 4 
ent Si ee based on reports to SEC ‘through 1940 fiscal year and report to 
RY. S. E. for 1941 fiscal year. YNot available. 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company 


Data revised to April 1, 1942 sformngs and Price Range (HDPT 


incorporated: 1904, Ohio. Business estab- 40 RANGE 
lished in 1888. Office: 407 Decatur Street, | 3° LI} 

Sandusky, Ohio. Annual meeting: Second | 2° —) 
Wednesday in April. Number of stockholders | '° 


1, 1940): Preferred, 807; common, 0 EARNED PER SHARE 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None y Yj 
*Preferred stock $5 cum. conv. By 
Common stock ($10 par)........360,250 shs 1934 °37 “38 ‘40 1941 


*Callable at $105 a share. Convertible into 2 common shares for each preferred 
through April 1, 1946. . 


Business: Principal products are corrugated shipping con- 
tainers and packing materials, strawboard and linerboard. 
Also sells corrugated insulating materials for use in auto- 
mobiles, refrigeration, and building construction. Chief raw 
materials are purchased from outside sources. 

Management: Capable and of long standing. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1941; $4 million; cash, $2 million. Working capital ratio: 
3-to-1. Book value of common, $22.74. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred since 
issuance 1937, varying on common 1918-30; 1935 to date. 

Outlook: Broad market for company’s products and well 
entrenched trade position give some comparative degree of 
stability to the business. War has created favorable com- 
petitive conditions and a firm price structure. Upward trend 
of taxes is chief restricting earnings factor. 

Comment: Preferred has semi-investment appeal; common 
is a better-than-average equity in the paper group. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


31 30 30 31 Total Dividends Range 


$2.44 
Case 7. 2.73 

$0.79 $0.93 $0.83 $2.86 1.70 38%—35 
1.09 1.09 0.45 3.53 2.00 37 —16% 

0.25 0.32 0.33 1.29 1.00 21%—15 
1.35 0.15 1.10 1.90 1.00 19 —14% 
0.64 0.43 0.69 . 2.21 1.00 18%—14% 
0.60 1.15 0.23 2.59 1.00 16%—12% 
° §0.25 §13%—12% 


*Based on stock at end of period giving effect to 10-for-1 split of common in 1935. 
All subsidiary earnings included, except Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
enly dividends from latter included. {Not aveilable. tAfter surtax, quarterly earnings 
are before this tax. $Te April 1, 1942. 
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Data revised to April 1, 1942 so Earnings and Price Range (MF) 
Incorporated: 1901, Illinois. Office: 222 40 


North Bank Drive, Chicago, Ill. Annual {| 30 PRICE RANGE 

meeting: First Friday after first Tuesday in 20 lope tH Geo 

about 

Capitalization: Funded debt..... $25,650,000 ren $2 


stock 6% cum. 0 
95,508 shs $2 


($100 par) 
stock 6% cum, conv. 
second series ($100 par)..... 54,492 shs 
Common stock (no par).......-1,943, 763 shs 


$4 
1934 37 "38 ‘40 1941 


*Callabl 110; oom 

Business: Owns and operates (a) department stores dis- 
tributing quality merchandise; (b) various textile and floor 
covering mills, products of which are distributed in bulk; 
and (c) the Merchandise Mart and other real estate in Chi- 


cago. Chief store unit is Marshall Field (Chicago), one of the | 


largest establishments of its kind in the United States. 
Management: Able and experienced. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 


31, 1941, $22.1 million; cash, $4.7 million. Working capital | 


ratio: 2. 4-to-1. Book value of common, $19.97 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments. on present preferred i 


begun 1939. Varying dividends on present common 1930-31, 
1939 to date. 

Outlook: General reorganization of operations has strength- 
ened basic position. Results will continue to depend heavily 
on status of local business activity. 

Comment: Preferreds unlisted. Position of common has been 
materially improved over the past few years. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE R RANGE OF COMMON: 


ear’ 
ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total. Dividends Range 


934....... D$0.92 D$1.20 D$0.50 $1.00 D$1.62 None 195%— 85s 
1935 D0.69 D0.66 DO.26 0.26 D1.35 None 144%— 64 
1936...... DO0.44 D0.28 DO. 23 1,62 0.67 None 25%—11, 
oe 0. 0.1 .26 D2.08 D2.11 None 30%— 74 
DO0.04 D0.1 0.02 1.20 1.04 None 14%— 5% 
oo 0.10 0.15 1.68 1.92 $0.30 17%— 95, 
1940........ 0.32 0.26 0.32 1.57 2.47 8%; 
1941........ 0.33 0.30 0.45 87 1.95 1.30 17%—11 
1943... cee eee eee eee 0.20 125%— 9% 


*Earnings based on capitalization outstanding at end of each period. 


McGraw Electric Company 


Data revised to April 1, 1942 sFarmings and Price Range (MGR) 
Incorporated: 1926, Delaware, succeeding a 40 PRICE RANGE 
business established in 1900. Office: 120 30 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 20 
Annual meeting: Third Wednesday of March. 10 re 
Number of stockholders (March 31, 1941): 0 $4 
about 3,500. . $3 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 
Capital stock ($1 par).......... 472,600 shs 

1934 ‘35 '36 '37 38 "39 "40 1941 


Business: A leading manufacturer of electrical appliances. 
Principal products are automatic electric toasters carrying the 
“Toastmaster” trade name, and automatic waffle bakers known 
as the “Wafflemaster.” Other items include coffee urns, lamps, 
heated food containers, and “Buss Super Lag Fuses.” 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1941, $3.2 million; cash, and equivalent, $2.8 million. Working 
capital ratio: 2.5-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $10.01 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Varying common dividends 1930-31, 1934 
to date. Present indicated basis, $2 annually. 

Outlook: Normal business will be severely affected by priori- 
ties but expansion of allied activities will continue as a factor 
in the trend of sales. Extent of future earnings gains will be 
importantly affected by taxes. An increasing proportion of 
facilities will be devoted to the war effort. 

Comment: Although essentially a cyclical equity, stock has 
shown long term growth characteristics. 

“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE oF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. ae 1934 1935 1936 1937 ost 1942 

Earned per share... $1.07 $1.30 13 00 $3. 08 $2. 

Dividends paid..... 0.25 0.75 75 1.00 1.06 2.75 2.95 2. 00 +$0.50 
Price Range: 

15% 23 21 20% 225% 29 25% 

1% 6% 18% 11 10 15% 17% 18% 


*Based on present capitalization. fTo April 1, 2942. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 


1942 1941 
ON COMMON STOCK 28 “ag to March 14 


ite © 0 $1.11 
1940 
12 Months te December 31 31 
Advance Aluminum Castings....... 
Alaska Juneau Gold......... $0.62 40:62 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel........... 3.86 2.78 
Allis-Chalmerg 3.23 2.84 
American 5.44 D2.34 
American Hawaiian 8. 8. 6.49 7.87 
American Viscose .... 3.92 3.85 
Andes Copper Mining. $1.21 §1.19 
Automatic Products 0.05 0.11 
Barber Asphalt .... 0.66 D0.48 
Basic Refractories . 1.29 1,27 
Boeing Airplane ... 5.65 0.34 
Bohn Aluminum & Br 5.49 4.09 
Borg-Warner 3.20 2.88 
Brown & Sharpe......-...++.+++> 31.64 28.82 
Bunker Sullivan 1.16 0.61 
Callahan Zince-Lead ......... 0.002 0.008 
Cannon Mills 3.16 3.88 
Central Foundry ........-- 0.92 0.14 
Certain-teed Products ...........- 1.48 0.28 
Chile COMPO? $3.80 $3.15 
Columbia Gas & Electric.......... 0.33 0.52 
Conde Nast Publications........... 0.69 0.80 
Continental 3.29 0.92 
City Auto Stamping...........-.. 1.40 1.82 
Crown Cork & Seal..............- 4.68 3.90 
Curtis Publishing ................ D0.30 D0.01 
Dennison Mig. 1.39 0.94 
Dewey & Chemical. 02.57 e1.68 
Diamond T Motor Car............ 3.24 0.57 
Dominion Tar Chemical........ 0.94 0.79 
Driver-Harris 7.07 3.80 
Electric Bond & Share........... 0.24 0.29 
Electrographic Corp. ...........+- 1.83 2.19 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane..... 0.52 0.62 
Fansteel Metallurgical ........... 1.58 0.86 
civ 1.66 1.15 
Federal Bake Shops......... 2.09 1.84 
Federal Mining & 4.20 3.95 
Freeport Sulphur .. 3.95 3.81 
Fruehauf Trailer 4.61 3.52 
Garlock Packing 6.86 5.41 
Gaylord Container ..............- 1.98 2.04 
General American Transportation. . 3.75 4.11 
General Bronze 1.41 0.46 
General Telephone .............. 2.86 2.65 
General Theatres Equipment...... 2.24 1.45 
Gillette Safety Razor............. 0.81 0.55 
Graham-Paige Motors ........ 0.15 D0.43 
Granby Cons. Mining............ 1.23 1.25 
2.18 1.73 
3.39 3.15 
Hudson Bay Mining.............. §2.54 §2.16 
2.36 D0.95 
1.92 1.87 
Keith-Albee-Orpheum ............ p49.21 pl2.27 
Mapes Consolidated .............. 3. 2. 
Market Street Railway........... D13.07 D14.49 
Mead 2.66 1.56 


EARNED PER SHARE 1940 
ON COMMON STOCK 12 Months te 2 December 31 
Miami §$1.01 §$0.70 
Mock Judson Voehringer.......... 2.80 1.77 
Mountain $0.25 $0.37 
2.86 0.63 
National. Cylinder Gas. 1.41 0.89 
National Enameling ............. 4.53 1.92 
National Food Ee b1.52 b0.75 
National Fuel Gas.............-. 0.92 1.12 
National Rubber Machinery....... 2.43 0.43 
National Steel 7.79 6.83 
Newmont Mining .........- 1.68 1.76 
New York City Omnibus. . 2.74 3.60 
New York Dock.........- * D1.67 D5.57 
Northwest Engineering 5.28 4.05 
Novadel-Agene ... 2.08 2.94 
Omnibus Corp. 0.41 1.36 
Packard Motor Car..............- 0.14 0.05 
Pacific Gas & Electric............ 2.31 2.68 
Pan American Petroleum ......... 1.45 1.20 
Park & 2.92 2.44 
Parmelee Transportation 0.20 D0.12 
Peninsular Telephone ............ 3.64 3.84 
Phileo Corporation ............-- 1.83 1.64 
1.48 1.38 
Pond Creek Pocahontas 2.72 2.34 
Poor & b1.94 b1.12 
Quaker State ‘Oil Refining........ 1.64 0.38 
Raymond Concrete Pile........... 7.34 2.95 
Ritter Company 1.73 9.41 
Safeway Stores .......---..eeeees 4.79 4.76 
Savage Arms 5.11 1.53 
1.32 1.05 
DO0.84 DO0.25 
3.72 1.98 
Teck-Hughes Gold 6 0.51 0.48 
Tobacco Products Export... . 0.50 0.45 
Trane Company ....... 1.99 1.57 
Transwestern Oil 0.75 D0.59 
Union Bag & Paper...... 1.70 1.68 
Union Premier Food Stores. 2.09 1.82 
1.88 1.85 
1.77 0.79 
United Gas Improvement......... 0.77 1.03 
United Public Utilities........... 0.15 0.08 
United Profit Sharing............ D0.10 D0.08 
Valley Mould & Iron............. 7.33 6.50 
Wayne Knitting Mills............ 2.84 197 
West Penn Electric.............. a41.01 a52.50 
p19.36 p21.47 
Weston Electrical Instrument..... 5.84 4.58 
White Rock Mineral Springs..... oo 0.10 
White Sewing Machine........... 1.25 1.25 


a—On Class A stock. 
combined A & B shares. D—Deficit. 
stock. §$—Before depletion. 


b—On Class B stock. 


3 Months to 31 


D0.17 


c—On 
p—On preferred 


DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 
Company Rate riod able Record 
Abraham & Straus........... 50c .. Apr. 25 Apr. 15 
Am. Coal Allegany Co......... 50c .. Apr. 20 Apr. 1 
Am. European Securities $6 
1.50 Q Mar. 31 Mar. 26 
Am. Home Products..... -20c . ay Apr. 14 
Amer. Safety Razer..... -25c .. May 15 Apr. 21 
Anaconda Wire & Cable. 5 .» Apr. 20 Apr. 10 
Atchison, Top. & 8S. Fe. -$1 .. June Apr.’ 30 
Aviation Corp. (Del.)... .. Apr. 20 Apr. 10 
Babcock & Wilcox..... -. Apr. 30 Apr. 15 
Bloomingdale Bros. .......... e- Apr. 25 Apr. 15 
1 June 1 May 6 
ec Q@ May 6 June 1 
Calif. Elec. Power 6% pf..... 75ec Q May 1 Apr. 15 
Canadian Bronze ........... ec Q May 1 Apr. 10 
Cent. Hudson Gas & Elec..... 17¢c .. May 1 Mar. 31 
Chapman Valve Mfg.......... 50ec Q Apr. 1 Mar. 25 
Colorado Fuel & Iron...... ‘..25¢ Q May 28 May 14 
Corn Products Refining........75¢ Q Apr. 20 Apr. 2 
Do Q Apr. 15 Apr. 2 
37%ce Q May 1 Apr. 20 
Curtis Publishing ‘pr. pf. ‘0. 10186c _.. Apr. 28 Apr. 9 
Creamery Package Mfg..... “to .. Apr. 10 Mar. 31 
Dennison Mfg. $6 pr. pf...... @ May 1 Apr. 20 
$8 deb. Q May 1 Apr. 20 
Economy Grocery Stores...... 25c ... Apr. 11 Apr. 4 
El. Bond & Share $6 pf.....$1.50 @ May Apr. 6 
Federated » Stores.......35¢ Q Apr. 30 Apr. 10 
Froedtert Grain & Malt....... 20c beg May 1 Apr. 15 
30¢ May 1 Apr. 15 
68%ec May 1 Apr. 15 
Hat Corp. Am. $6.50 pf...$1. x Q May 1 Apr. 16 
Haverhill Gas Light.......... pr. 1- Mar. 27 
Hercules Powder $6 pf....... sso ‘a May 15 May 
Int’l, Machine Tool Corp...... 40c Q May 1 Apr. 15 
20c .. Apr. 20 Apr. 10 
31%c Q Apr. 15 Mar. 31 
County G. & El 
1.31 Q May 1 Apr. 15 
Mase Utilities Asso. 5% pf.62%c Q Apr. 15 Mar. 31 
McCrory Stores Corp. 5% pf.$1.25 Q May 1 Apr. 20 
McLellan Stores 6% pf...... $1.50 Q May 1 Apr. 10 
Medusa Portland Cement...... 50c .. Apr. 6 Mar. 31 


Pe- 

Company Rate riod 

Midwest Piping & Supply....15¢e .. 

Montana Power $6 pf. seat Q 
Morrell (J. 

Mt. States Power..... “na 


pf. 

Nat. Distillers Products. . 
Northwest 
Outlet Co. 
Royal 
Saguenay Pr. 5%4% pf.....$1. Q 
Steel Co. of Q 

Q 


2: 


Bun Ray « 
Superheater Co. 
Symington-Gould ............. 
Union Oil. (Calif.) 

U. 8. Industrial Alcohol. 
Washington Gas Lt. 387%e 
Westvaco Chlorine $4. 50 pf. $1. 12% 


Accumulated 
Bush Terminal Bldgs. 1% pf.75c .. 
Bush Terminal Co. 6% pf..... 
Gorham, Inec., $3 pf........... 
Pac. Portland Cemeni 6% pf.$1 .. 


Phillips-Jones 7% pf........ $1.75 
Extra 
. S. Industrial 
initial 
Atlantic Coast 50c .. 
Reduced 
Resumed 
Russeks Fifth Ave., Inc....... 26e .. 
pecial 
Warren Fay. & Pipe........ $7.14 


Pay- 
able 
A 15 


Hidrs. 


of 


Record 


INTERESTING 
FREE 


——BOOKLETS—— 


Upon request, and without obligation, 
any of the literature listed below will 
be sent free direct from the firm by 
whom issued. To expedite handling, 
each letter should be confined to a re« 
quest for a single item. Print plainly. 
and give both name and address, 


FREE Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 
18-page booklet for any one who wishes to learn 
to write by touch. Also for Secretaries who wish 
to increase their speed and accuracy. Please write 
on business letterhead. 


HOW TO MAKE YOUR 

TIRES LAST LONGER 

The facts and suggestions soeteet in this booklet 
will be of value to you. And they will help you 
play a part in the conservation of America’s vital 
rubber supplies. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 

Many helpful hints on trading procedure and prac- 
ya in this 24-page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E, 
rm, 


WHAT DO TREASURY TAX 
PROPOSALS MEAN TO 
CORPORATE PROFITS 


An analysis of the recent tax proposals for 1942 
corporate income tax rates, and their effect on 
earnings and dividends for the current year. 
Offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


COMPLETE COMFORT AND 
CLEANLINESS IN YOUR HOME 

This booklet brings you the facts about a great 
advance in low cost home heating and air condi- 
tioning systems. Available to present and pros- 
pective home owners. 


THE MASTERY OF LIFE 


This booklet tells you how to develop your per- 
sonal, creative power; awaken the silent, sleeping 
forces in your own consciousness; and push aside 
all obstacles with a new energy you have over- 
looked. Also, it explains how- these teachings 
may be had in the privacy of your own home. ” 


5 SELECTED 


INVESTMENT PORTFOLIOS 


of approximately $1,500 each. Also Bulletin on 14 
well known Connecticut industrial stocks identified 
with war production. Offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


FEDERALLY INSURED SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION BOOKLETS 


MAXIMUM RETURN PLUS 
INSURED SAFETY 


Convenient plans that permit you to arrange a 
program best fitted to your need. Small amounts 
regularly or large sums grow quickly to sizeable 
proportions. Federally insured. 


THE INVESTMENT PROBLEMS 
YOU FACE 


Reprint of article by outstanding financial author- 
ity about the history and method of operation of 
one of California’s most favorably known savings 
and loan institutions. 


WHAT INSURED SAFETY 
MEANS TO YOU 
Folder published by the largest savings and loan 


association the Southwest, whose current 


dividend is 344% per annum. 


OUR STORY 

This unusual booklet tells the complete story of 
a savings and loan institution which was estab- 
lished in 1885, and has an unequalled record of 
sound and continuous financial service. 


SERVING 


_ 3 GENERATIONS 


Folder giving all facts about a San Francisco 
savings and loan institution with a notable record 
as a safe and Profitable depository with 56 years 
of uninterrupted interest and dividend payments, 
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Miscellaneous 1942 1941 Eastern District 1942 1941 
{Electrical (K.W.H.) .. 3,346 2,975 GRID 74,066 66,385 
$Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 98.8 99.2 Chesapeake & Ohio ........... 40,453 36,918 38,348 
Total Car Loadings (cars).... 804,746 796, rrr 793,803 Delaware & Hudson .......... 20,026 19,554 15, 
*+Crude Oil Output bbls.) GEG 3,820 3,692 3,747 Norfolk & Western ...........) 29,860 29,136 29,051 
+iotor Fuel wtput (bbls) ).... 105,624 106,131 99,086 New York, N. Haven & Hartford 31,820 31,625 27,508 
4+Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 114,801 116,315 125,271 New York Central ............ 101,689 101,763 97,904 
ar. 21 Mar. 14 Mar. 22 New York, Chicago & St. ~aaae 22,590 22,610 19,424 
{Bank Clearings, New York City $4, 115 $3,611 $4,303 Pennsylvania lob saan sa 140,989 136,938 127,970 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 4,339 3,719 3,485 Pere Marquette ............00. 11,917 11,704 13,096 
+*Bitum. Coal Output (tons). 1,813 1,842 1,879 17,326 17,271 17,621 
KF. W. index of Ind’l Production 171.1 170.9 145.3 16, 630 15, "143 12747 
outhern Dis 
*Daily average. +000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. §As of Atlantic Coast Line ........... 23,971 24,010 18,976 
the bextoning following week. {000,000 omitted. Illinois Central ...... 43,346 43,788 37,755 
#Journal of Commerce. Louisville & Nashville ..:..... 33,251 33,591 
Prices r. 31 Mar. 24 Apr.1 TANG 18,963 18,964 17,389 
‘Steel Billets Pitts. (per ton).. 00 $34.00 $34.00 47, 758 48, 786 43,831 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton).. 0.00 20.00 21.00 . 
c Electrolytic (per lb.). * 12 0.12 0.12 Chicago & Great Western ..... 5,974 6,145 5,893 
Copper, ect 4 ytie (p ine nese 0.0650 00585 Chic., Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac. 30,308 31,271 30,344 
0.08% 008% 0.07% Chicago & North Western...... 37,691 39,480 36,152 
Hides, Light Native (per 0.15% 0.15% 0.14% eat 
Toco Oil, Mid. Cont. (per bbl.) Ll 111 0.96 Central West District 
e p 140% 141% 1.10% Atchison, Topeka Fe.. 30,630 30,930 25,937 
(per 100% 0.98% Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 26,588 26,503 
n (per bushe 00374 0.0374 Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 22,841 24,118 
Sugar, Raw (per 1b.)......---.. Chicago pastern Uinois 5,892 5,910 ,630 
enver o Grande estern. 7,25 7,388 6,062 
Federal Reserve Reports y,,.05  mar.18 Mar.26 ‘Southern Pacific System ...... 52,604 51,593 41,704 
Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omitted) UNION: 27,181 26,721 24,270 
11.402 11.446 9.798 Western Pacific ..... 4,734 4,579 4,070 
Total Loans ... $ 7008 $ $ "43 Southwestern District. 
Commerciai ‘Li 408 Kansas City Southern ......... 7,071 6,511 4,903 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held.... 15,644 15,759 13,334 St. Louis-San Francisco ...._.. 16008 16.494 14004 
Investments, Except Govt. St. Louis-Southwestern ........ 93079 9,002 5,647 
Total Time Deposits........... 57125 5444 Texas @ Pacific 11,892 10,408 8,166 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.).....- 286 292 391 Note: Freight car loadings reflect current sectional business 
Reserve Syatem conditions. Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.. 2,326 2,351 2,221 indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 
Total Money in Circulation see” 11,462 11,474 8,842 Association of American Railroads figures.) 
Monthly Monthl 
Indicators MARCH INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Indi y FEBRUARY. 
1942 1941 nb ndicators 1942 1941 
U. 8. Gov't Debdt..... “$62,297  *$46,618 Adjusted“for seasonal variation - 1935-39 = 100 tAdvertising Lineage: 
551 186 | | | | Fase 152,758 
Diese -Electric . = = 190 -—Monthly figures are those of the = Paper Ad (pages) : 
Federal Reserve Board Index;-- Commercial Paper. Late 
Bonds Called Before weekly extensions are based on Class Magazines .... "631 "654 
Maturity (total) ..... *$131.3 *$336.2 170|— computations by The Financial Radio Broadcast Sales: 
*5.5 *14.7 World Mutual System ...... 938,185 442,157 
h None t. *6. 
Public Utility ...... *98.2 *135.1 «39:3 
*18.0 *54.5 150 Cares (packs) . *2.6 *3.9 
r A 
$57,584  *$50,277 Tobacco Production: 16, *14,4 
*$50, te .* 
Storks ,234 *39,398 130 Cigars (unit)! 8 
roker’s n acco (lbs.) ...... : 
*$339 *$324 120 J Snuff (Ibs. *3.2 *3.1 
Lard and Fats (Ibs.) *226.5  *317.4 100 Neutral 22.8 
Meat All Kinds (Ibs.) *893.7  *803.6 nar 
tVegetable Packing Stocks: 90 x4 
Tomato Juice (cases) . *6.3 *4.9 N Tire Activity (casings) : 
Canned Tomatoes (cs.) *4.4 *10.1 Shipments .......... “1.1 *4.9 
$Commodity Price Brodueton “460 
All Commodities .... 96.8 80.5 70 a Shoe Output (pairs)... *40.0 *38.3 
Farm Products ..... 102.0 70.4 \_ Structural Steel: 
Manufactured Products 97.4 83.7 50 
vertising Lineage: - Subsidies ...... 
h i ... 620,453 780,234 40 Farm Subsidies ..... *79 *82 
716,599 696,554 193233 ‘34 ‘35 '36 '38 '39'40'41,) F J {Truck Loadings: 
Canadian Magazines... 200,248 192,270 ' 1942 Freight (tons) ..... 1,440,067 1,269,160 
Farm Magazines..... 382,313 458,055 se Index Number ..... 143.76 127.09 


*Million. Publishers’ Information Bureau’s National Advertising Records. fAt the first of the month. fAmerican Truck- 
ing Association (228 carriers in 42 states). 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 


Vol. of Sales CHARACTER OF TRADING————. Average Value of 
N.Y.S.E. Issues No.of No.of Total Un- New New 40 Bond Sales 

1942 meters RR s Utilities gunke Shares Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. 1942 
Mar. 

=. 101.05 25.15 11.62 33.99 302.360 608 144 282 182 8 61 90.72 $11,433,000 26 
FF 100.00 24.95 11.49 33.65 313,440 692 110 409 173 8 ‘110 90.76 10,619,800 27 
28.. 100.00 25.04 11.53 33.69 131,350 444 128 164 152 3 90.81 5,139,900 028 
BD.. 100.04 25.03 11.54 33.70 229.290 571 176 200 195 7 60 90.84 9,494,300 ..30 
3 eS 99.53 24.87 11.42 33.51 279,690 606 152 265 189 4 69 90.77 10,191,000 a: : | 
i 99.95 25.03 11.45 33.66 281,220 606 199 205 202 6 67 90.82 7,397,500 oa 1 
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Earnings, Dividends and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


This is Part 25 of a series which will cover all common ported; Dividends, paid in full for 1941, including extras; 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange. Unless Prices, final “High and Low” range for full year. Earn- 
otherwise noted, earnings and dividend figures have ings and dividend averages are for the ten-year period 


been adjusted for any stock split-ups that may have 1931-1940, or for whatever period ended 1940 for which 
been effected. Figures for 1941: Earnings, latest re- the figures are available at the time of going to press. 


= VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 


1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 Average 1941 


Morrell (John) & Co....... PN iseiscccne 58 35% 56 63% 66 5934 46 38%" 47 45 wees 43% 
Earnings..... j$1.68  j$1.09  j$3.60 j$5.37 j$0.88  j$1.61 jD$1.74 j$2.63 j$5.53 j$5.12 $2.58  j$4.38 
Dividend..... 3.35 2.25 2.00 3.15 3.30 2.10 1.20 0.50 2.50 2.75 2.31 2.75 
Morris & Essex R.R....... eee 85% 6414 65 744 70 71 70 42 37% 30% Paar 30% 
50% 34 55% 60% 31% 23% 21% 21% 21% 
Earnings..... —— perated under lease Delaware, Lackawanna & Western UR-R —— 
Dividend..... $3.87% $3. $3.87% $3. $3.871%4 $3.87% $3.87% $3.871% $3. 871A $3.87% 
Motor Products (Old)...... High.......... 47% 29% 37% 44% 69 63% 
Earnings..... D$0.05 D$1.36 D$0.56 0.35 $2.76 $3.51 $5.49 D$1.58 D$1.19 *f$0.28 $0.77 £$1.04 
Dividend..... 2.00 2.00 None Jone 2.00 3.25 5.00 None None 1.00 1.53 1.00 
Motor Wheel ............. SC. Pre 19% 6% - 11% 16% 15% 27 26 17% 17% 18% wre 17% 
LOW 5 2 1% 6% 7% 15% 8% 8 10 12 
7 Earnings..... D$0.67 D$1.42 $0.14 $0.48 $1.28 $2.12 $2.11 $0.73 $2.18 *p$1.40 $0.97 £$2.70 
H Dividend.... 1.00 None None None 0.42% 1.10 1.60 0.40 1.60 1.60 0.77 1.60 
Mueller Brass ............. Rave 29% 46 54 32 30 26% 24 
Earnings..... 57 kD$1. 16 kD$0. il $0.49 k$1.52 k$3.09 k$3.02 00 k$2.60 k$3.64 $1.05 k$6.66 
d Dividend. . None None None None 0.20 0.95 1.40 0.35 0.80 1.00 0.47 2.25 
(After 100% Stk. Div.)... High.. ace 15% 7% 5% 4% 
Et Earnings D$0.51 D$8.98 D$4.70 D$0.23 $0.41 $0.59 $0.61 D$1. 49 D$0.10 $0.17 D$1.42 $1.32 
A Dividend..... None None None None None 0.25 None None None None 0.02 None 
Munsingwear .............. High....... 31% 15% 18% 25% 26% 36% 15% 14% 15% 15% 
5 BP cans sseese 11 7 5 13 13% 21 9% 9% 9 8% ‘ 9 
Earnings..... D$3.94 D$7.38 $1.92 D$0.14 $2.19 $3.29 $1.29 D$0.22 $0.29 $0.63 D$0. 21 $2.86 
Dividend..... 2.25 0.60 None None None 2.25 1.50 0.25 None 0.25 0.71 2.50 
(After 3-for-1 Split)...... 90 62% 70% 83 744% 
Earnings Sots $1.39 $0.90 $2.43 $3.80 $4.46 $5.91 $5. a $4.77 $6.47 $6.58 $4.26 $7.20 
Dividend..... 0.53 0.53 0.53 0.53 0.53 3.50 3.60 3.25 3.25 4.00 2.03 - 4.00 
Murray Corporation........ 1834 9 1134 1156 21% 20% 10% 9% 8% 84 
Low . 1 3 4 
Earnings D$1. 63 D$2.48 D$1.03 D$1.04 $1.54 $0.98 $0.92 D$1.57 *t$0.30 h$0.90 D$0.31 h$1.69 
Dividend..... None None None one None 0.50 0.25 one None 0.25 0.10 0.50 
Myers (F. E.) & Bro....... a r 45% 19% 20% 23 47% 62% 71 54 52 53 eae 51% 
Earnings j$2.77 $0.84 58 j$3.26 j$4.94 j$5.32 j$4.11 j$4.00 j$4.86 $3.32 j$5.45 
Dividend..... 2.00 1.45 0.50 1.30 1.80 aad 4.75 3.25 3.50 4.00 2.53 4.75 
Nash-Kelvinator (Par $5).. High.......... wen 24% 12% 9% 7% 
(Kelvinator Corp.)........ High 15% 10 15 21% 18% 25% 23% 
(Nash Motors Co.)....... High 40% «19% 27 11% 19% 217 5% 
15 7% 11% 12% 11. 15 16% 3 
Earnings..... k$1.55 10 k$0.14 ~=k$0.61 *i$0.85 iD$1.78 iD$0. i$0.35 $0.14 i$1.08 
Dividend..... 2.23 .60 0.81 0.81 1.00 0.12% None None 0.70 0.37% 
Nabco Liquidating.......... High.......... 37% 33% 19 17% 19 19% 
Earnings..... $2.45 $4.07 $3.75 $1.07 $1.75 $2.32 $1.73 z$1.46 
Dividend..... aseie ence opete 0.40 0.50 1.61 1.80 0.96 1.30 1.80 0.84 18.75 
Nash., Chatt. & St. Louis.. High.......... 80 30 57 46 27% 47% 47% 29 26% 22% Sad 23% 
12% 7% 13 19% 14 20% 10 14 11 14% 
Earnings. . . 64 Dei. 70 D$1.14 D$1.37 D$3.09 0.20 D$1.84 $0.56 $2.42 $2.75 D$0.49 $7.38 
Dividend..... .00 None one None one one None None None 1.00 0.50 2.00 
National Acme ............ High.......... got 5% 1% 8 14% 19% 24 - 14% 18% 23% ere 23% 
2% 1% 3 4y 8 81 77 13% 13% 
Earnings eas D$2.19 D$1.80 D$0. 62 0.28 $0.51 $1.38 $2.85 $0.37 $1.16 $4.40 $0.63 $6.29 
Dividend..... 0.40 None None one None 0.75 1.00 0.25 0.50 1.00 0.39 2.00 
Natl. Automotive Fibres... High....... 4.9 1.8 9 13% 38% 47% 44% 
Class “A® V.TS.).. 0.8 7A 3% 13 31% 10 “ves 
Earnings D$0.17. D$0.06 0.53, $1.71 $1.91 $1.00 $0.27 1.13 $1.33 $0.86 $1.28 
Dividend..... None None one 0.37% 1.50 1.00 None one 0.70 0.36 0.60 
National Aviation.......... High.......... 10 $36 13% 13% 14% 15% 18% 14% 15 16% aane 11 
Low ....... 2% 5% 6% 9% 6% 6 7% 9 6% 
Earnings..... $0.01 06 D$0. 12” D$0. $0.10 $0.09 +$0.15 $0.12 $0.19 $0.27 $0.07 $0.71 
Dividend..... None one one 1.00 None None 0.75 0.75 0.25 0.55 
National Biscuit............ 83% . 363% 33% 28 28% 24% 18% 
“ss 25% 22% 28% 17 15% 21% 16% 13% 
Earnings. SPP $2.86 es rh = i $1.57 $1.31 $1.73 $1.62 $1.76 $1.68 $1.50 $1.86 $1.43 
Dividend..... 2.80 80 2.40 1.80 2.00 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.20 2.06 1.60 
Natl Bond & Share....... High.......... 39% 30 ps 36 44y 55 59 47 ae 
Low ....... bas 18% 18% 20 28% 29% 42 39 37% ata 
(After 2-for-1 Split)...... High.......... 25% 23% 20% 17% 
Earnings..... b$0.87  b$0.77  b$0.72 b$0.56 b$0.64 95° $0.79 $0.69 $0.94 $0.89 $0. 78 $1.00 
Dividend..... 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.62% 2.12% 2.00 0.62% 1.00 1.00 0.94 0.15 
82 89% 103% 62% 9 131 142% 26% 18% 12% 9 
61 38% 79 9054 18% 13% 8% 3 
Earnings. ere $6.51 $5.01 $6.29 $6.20 $7.11 $5.90 $1.26 D$0.93 $0.25 0.64 $3.82 $0.25 
Dividend..... 5.50 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 5.50 3.00 0.50 None one 3.05 0.25 
b—12 mos. ended Feb. 28 of wing year. f—12 mos. ended June 30. h—12 mos. ended Aug. 31. i—12 mos. ended Sept. 2; j—12 mos. ended 
Oct. 31. k—12 mos. ended Nov. p—6 mos, ended June 30, 1940. t—8 mos. to Aug. 31. y—Half year. z—Nine months. * Change in fiscal year. 


«McKeesport Tin plate 1931 to Mar. 16, 1937. ¢ Before Federal Taxes. D— Deficit. 
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As our national strength expands, the need for mag- 
nesium, lightest of all structural metals, grows ever 
greater. Is there any likelihood that our sources of 
supply will “run dry’’? 


There are nine billion pounds of this ail-important 
metal in every cubic mile of sea water. 


But there it stayed until Dow built a sea water plant 
and began the production of magnesium from ocean 
water for the first time in history. The plant was 
started in March, 1940. By January, 1941, the ocean 
was rolling in and the metal pouring out. 


MAGNESIUM ALLOYS 


LIGHTEST OF ALL STRUCTURAL METALS 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York City, St. Louis, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Seattle, Houston - 


billion pounds 


every cubic mile 


Dow has had long experience in producing mag- 
nesium. It has been extracting it from. Michigan brine 
since 1915 and has devoted more than 25 years to 
the development: of DOWMETAL* Magnesium Alloys, 
their fabrication and application. 


It is fortunate Dow took this initiative in 1915. It is 
fortunate also that Dow has successfully tapped the 
inexhaustible resources of the sea. Today magnesium 
is indispensable to the nation, especially in the con- 
struction of airplanes—and there is no probability 
that the ocean will run dry. 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off, 
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